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CHAPTER XXX. 
RIP FINDS A FRIEND, 


As the time went by, each minute with the tardiness of an hour, 
and each decreasing, as she was well aware—for was it not bring- 
ing on the night ?—her slender stock of hope, it seemed to her 
that had it not been for the presence of her little dumb com- 
panion she must even thus early have given up the fight. But 
Rip was more frightened even than his mistress, and shivered and 
moaned, and ‘ snoozled ’ his cold nose in her thin cloak, so piteously, 
that the thought of having something to protect even more help- 
less than herself quickened her energies. The look-out, however 
—if such it could be called, where nothing was to be seen: her own 
hand held up before her was scarcely visible—was gloomy indeed. 
There had been times of late, when, wretched in her isolation at 
home, and sickened with suspense, and the unbroken silence of 
one she loved in secret, death had almost appeared welcome to 
her ; but, as in the fable, now that he seemed to be drawing near 
to her, she shrank from the King of Terrors, 

What would she have given now to be sitting by the fire in 
her boudoir, even though without much cheerful food for thought ! 
The affection of her sisters might not be of a very genuine kind, 
but how truly would they pity her could they know of her 
melancholy position! Mr. Roscoe himself (though there was 
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little ‘ love lost’ between them) would not be unmoved; and Mr. 
Richard, she was confident, would be something more than sympa- 
thetic: If Lord Cheribert could know, too, whether he had 
thought better of coming to Halswater or not, or as the conduct 
of her relatives almost led her to suspect, had altered his view in 
regard to her—what pangs of pity would he not suffer on her 
account! how furious he would be with Fate itself, that had 
so cruelly treated her! He would be as angry with the moun- 
tains, if she should perish among them, as King Xerxes. And 
above all, what would Walter say? There was no reserve in her 
thoughts about him now; why should there be, when in all pro- 
bability they were her last thoughts? She was saying good- 
bye to Walter though he knew it not, and nobody would ever 
know it. 

She had closed her eyes, as people often do when their 
thoughts are very sad and deep, but opened them quickly as the 
dog gave a sharp quick bark. She looked up, and, lo! there was a 
small clear space in front of them; it was very limited, and bore 
the same sort of ratio to the blinding mist about them as the 
space swept for a few slides on a frozen lake where all else is 
covered with snow; but space there was, so that she could see her 
way down to the Col—the top of the pass that led to Dale End. 
She strove to rise to her feet, but it was very difficult ; her limbs 
were stiff and numb to a degree that she had not suspected ; it 
seemed to her that she was already half-way to death. 

The dog had leapt from her arms and run forwards, as if 
rejoicing at its new-found liberty, and she feebly tottered after it. 
With every step she felt strength and hope returning to her; a 
few more yards, and she knew that, if her present course could 
only be maintained, safety, or what in comparison would be safety 
—and swift as the thought of it the mist closed round her again 
like a curtain, and she dared not move one step. Her position 
was locally only a little better than it had been, and in one respect 
a hundred times worse, for she had lost her little companion. In 
vain she uttered his name in a tone of passionate entreaty such as 
she would have thought it impossible to use towards a dumb 
animal; it might even be that he did not recognise her voice, or, 
what was more likely, it could not pierce the wool-like atmosphere 
that hid her from even his sharp eyes. How idle were all those 
stories of canine instinct, when the poor animal was thus unable 
to rejoin her though separated by such a little space! That he 
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already yearned to do so she was convinced ; and notwithstanding 
her own miserable condition, she felt a tender pity for the little 
creature deprived of its human friend. It would, indeed, probably 
survive when she should have perished, but it would never forget 
its mistress, or find a new one to fill her place ; she loved the dog, 
not only for its own sake but for another’s, 

It was amazing how the loss of this little link to the world of 
life increased her sense of loneliness and despair. After her late 
experience, she dared not sit down again, and indeed even yet she 
had not quite recovered the use of her limbs; she stood, with her 
arms folded to keep warmth in them, and her eyes fixed before 
her, in feeble hope that some current of wind, as before, might 
lift the veil in front of her. 

Then suddenly she heard the dog bark. The very sound 
was cheering to her, but the nature of the sound was infinitely 
more inspiriting ; for notwithstanding the thickness of the atmo- 
sphere, which choked it, and made it seem a far greater distance 
from her than the animal really was, she recognised in it an 
unmistakable note of joy. Rip had found something—perhaps 
even somebody—the meeting with which had transported him 
with pleasure. She knew Rip’s bark too well to doubt it; and 
she could almost imagine the little creature jumping and bounding 
as it gave forth those notes of glee. 

They were not only repeated but continuous, and with an 
irresistible impulse she pushed through the wall of mist, which 
parted and closed like water behind the hand in their direction. 
She could see nothing, but they sounded nearer and nearer, and 
presently the dog himself sprang out of the fleecy veil in joyous 
welcome, and then sprang back again. 

She followed, and presently the figure of a man loomed up 
before her. 

‘Good Heavens! it is Miss Grace!’ he cried. 

She answered nothing; she had recognised him, but the shock 
of joy was too much for her overtaxed energies, and she fell faint- 
ing into Walter Sinclair’s arms. 

Was it night and a dream? she wondered, when, having 
presently come to herself, she found the man, on whom her 
thoughts had dwelt so long and tenderly, beside her in that deso- 
late place. How could he have got there? Amazing, however, 
as was the circumstance, it was no time for asking questions. For 
the moment, indeed, her vocal powers seemed to have deserted 
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her with all the rest. Walter, however, had a flask of sherry in 
his pocket, and administered to her some of its contents, with 
instantaneous effect. How strange it is that there are persons, 
otherwise in their right minds, who (because some people are 
drunkards) persuade themselves that under no possible cireum- 
stances can wine be beneficial to anybody! To this shivering and 
nerve-shaken girl it gave new life, and instead of ‘ stealing away 
her brains’ recovered them for her. 

She wasted no time in congratulations—not unconscious, 
perhaps, that there had been enough of them already, and warm 
ones, upon the gentleman’s part ; it lad been so necessary, you see, 
to preserve her circulation—but showed her practical good sense 
at once by the inquiry : 

‘You came up from Dale End, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes; I was bound for the Star valley; and on the Mare’s 
Back here, as they call it, I believe, the fog caught me. As I 
had noticed there was a precipice on either side, I thought it best 
to stay where I was; I was getting a little tired of waiting when 
Rip found me. Now, as it seems to me, I could wait for ever 
quite patiently.’ 

Grace took no notice of this philosophic reflection. 

‘It is the most dangerous pass in the district—that is, to the 
stranger,’ she observed, ‘but to one who knows the bearings, if 
one could only find them kf 

‘I have a pocket-compass,’ he interrupted; ‘happily (or I 
should not have found you), it was of no use to me, but perhaps 
you can make something of it.’ 

It was much too dark for the face of the little instrument to be 
discerned, but Walter had some cigar-lights (there are some people, 
again, who say that smoking is pernicious, but they are quite 
mad), and by help of one Grace made out their position. 

‘We are facing due east, and must keep straight on,’ she said 
with confidence, 

‘In that case you must let me go first,’ he answered quietly, 
‘for, without presuming to doubt your information, it seems to me, 
so far as I have been able to keep the direction in my mind, that 
will lead us over the left-hand precipice.’ 

‘No doubt,’ she replied, smiling; ‘and to turn back would 
lead us over the right-hand one. You have an admirable memory, 
but you are not a dalesman, Mr. Sinclair.’ 

It was amazing how the speaker's spirits had come back to 
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her. She spoke almost as if she were already out of her difficul- 
ties, whereas apparently all that had happened was a slight itn- 
provement in the position. It was as though the defenders of 
some beleaguered city had received an unexpected reinforcement, 
which was nevertheless much too weak to enable them to make a 
sally, so that they were beleaguered still. 

‘Iam in your hands, of course,’ said Walter. This was not 
quite a correct statement, for Grace was in his hands; or rather 
her hand was in one of his, while his other arm encircled her 
waist ; it was so important, you see, that they should not get 
separated in the fog; even poor little Rip seemed to understand 
this, and stuck almost as close to them as they were to one 
another. ‘I will do exactly as you please; but it seems to me 
that we had better wait here, where we are pretty comfortable, 
till the fog lifts and shows us where we are going.’ 

‘ Unless the wind rises the fog will not lift,’ said Grace. £ At 
present there is still daylight somewhere, if we can only get 
to it.’ 

‘ Eastward ho, then, with all my heart!’ exclaimed Walter. 

Then they moved forward very slowly, one foot at a time, like 
folks in the dark on a broad landing feeling for the stair. After 
a few steps they both nearly came to grief over a little cairn of 
stones. 

‘Thank Heaven, we have found it!’ exclaimed Grace de- 
lightedly. 

‘That heap of stones! You are thankful for small mercies,’ 
observed her companion, laughing, ‘for it almost tripped us up. 
And, by the bye, there are plenty more of them; I remember 
seeing thirty or forty of them at least, so pray be careful.’ 

‘ These little cairns are landmarks,’ said Grace earnestly. ‘I 
would rather have found one of them than a handful of diamonds. 
They are placed on this dangerous spot for the very purpose of 
assisting persons in the same plight as ourselves to find their way. 
With ordinary caution we ought now to get to Dale End in safety. 
Again I say * Thank Heaven!”’ 

‘You must forgive me, dear Miss Grace, because selfishness is 
man’s nature, for not echoing that sentiment,’ said Walter softly. 
‘TI shall never be so happy in my life, I fear, as when we were lost 
upon the hills together.’ 

‘It was certainly fortunate for both of us that we found one 
another,’ observed Grace with a provoking simplicity. ‘It would 
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never have happened but for dear little Rip. How glad he was to 
see you! as, indeed, he ought to be.’ 

‘And not one half so glad as I was to see him. I was 
thinking of you the very moment before I heard the dog’s cheery 
bark.’ 

‘ That is strange indeed,’ said Grace, who omitted to add that 
within a few minutes of their meeting she herself had been think- 
ing of hin. 

‘And yet not so very strange,’ he continued softly, ‘since 
I have thought of little else for the last three days, ever since I 
have been at Dale End.’ 

‘Three days!’ she replied, in a tone of involuntary reproach ; 
‘And why did you not let us know at Halswater how near you 
were to us?’ 

There was a long silence; Grace could not see her companion’s 
face, but she knew it was troubled by some grave emotion. 

‘I did not like,’ he answered presently, in a tone of profound 
sadness, ‘ to visit, so soon at least, what I was well convinced would 
be a house of mourning.’ 

‘A house of mourning!’ she repeated wonderingly. ‘ Nothing 
has happened, so far as I am aware of.’ i 

‘What! Is it possible you do not know? Does it, then, fall 
to my lot, who would give my life to save you froma single sorrow, 
to be the bearer of such evil tidings ?’ 

‘Great Heavens, do not keep me in suspense, Mr. Sinclair! 
Is there bad news ? ’—her voice trembled, her heart grew sick, as 
she remembered how she had suspected something was kept back 
from her at the Hall, and it was borne in upon her what that 
something must be—‘Oh, do not tell me that anything has 
happened to Lord Cheribert ! ’ 

‘Then I must hold my tongue,’ was the sad rejoinder. 

‘Is he—is he dead ?’ she gasped. 

Walter Sinclair bowed his head, as though the man they spoke 
of lay beside them in his coffin. 

‘Yes; he was thrown from his horse in the steeplechase and 
killed on the spot.’ 

Grace burst into a passion of tears. ‘He said it would be his 
last race,’ she sobbed, ‘but how little did he think of it in this 
way! What a future seemed to lay before him! And how 
worthy he would have been of it! He had an honest and a noble 
heart.’ 
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Walter Sinclair removed his hat ; he seemed to be listening 
to a eulogy delivered at the grave-side, to every word of which he 
was assenting. 

‘ He had not an enemy in the world,’ she went on, unconscious 
of a listener, ‘but only those who knew him knew his worth. 
But for money—the having too much of it, and then the having 
too little of it, and the company among whom it threw himn— 
he would have been a nobler and a better man. He lost his life 
through it. Dead,andso young! Good Heavens, it is terrible!’ 

She was still sobbing; her frame was strangely agitated. It 
was no other motive than sheer fear of her falling that now 
caused Sinclair to place his arm around her. 

She shook herself free of him with a sort of frantic energy. 

‘No!’ she cried, ‘I will walk alone.’ 

He was amazed, for she had not hitherto rejected similar 
assistance ; he could not guess, of course, that she was rejecting 
it now out of respect for the dead man’s memory. The young 
lord had loved her with his whole heart, she knew, though she had 
not returned his love; and just now, with the tidings of his death 
knelling in her ears, she would not wrong him by accepting 
another’s love. 


CHAPTER XXXI1. 
HAND IN HAND. 


‘Swirt as thought,’ we say, and yet how little we picture to our- 
selves not only the immense rapidity with which it travels, but 
the amazing variety of the subjects with which it deals. In one 
instant we are communing with our Creator, in the next we are 
colloguing (an Irish term, but very appropriate) with the Enemy of 
Mankind. The Curse cuts short the Prayer, or (though not so 
frequently) vice versa. In a flash we have reached heaven, and 
sounded the depths of hell. That every word which a man speaks 
shall one day be cast up against him is credible enough, but that 
every thought of our hearts shall be made known is a statement 
too tremendous for the human mind to grasp. If we knew what 
everybody else was thinking about we should probably hold very 
little communication with our fellow-creatures; they would be 
boycotted ; we should say to ourselves, ‘ We really cannot speak 
to such people. What a mercy it is we don’t belong to them.’ 
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Even into a young girl’s mind there intrude, I suppose, occasion- 
ally strange thoughts, things which they had rather not-——avuch 
rather not—utter. As for men, if any man says that he has never 
been frightened by his own thoughts, he is either a fool, who never 
thinks, or a liar. 

Within the last half-hour the brain of Grace Tremenhere had 
been busier than it had ever been before within the same period 
of time. There had been occasions—on that of the fire in the 
theatre, for example, or that of the death of her father—when 
she had thought more deeply, and even more vividly; but the 
thoughts that had crowded into her mind of late had been more 
various as well as enthralling. They had, in truth, exhausted 
her almost as much as the physical trials she had undergone. 
She had looked Death in the face, and said good-bye to Love 
and Life. And having found both again, she was dissatisfied 
with them, because the Friendship she had prized so much was 
now no more. It did not occur to her that if Lord Cheribert had 
lived, his pertinacity and perseverance, which she never could have 
rewarded as he wished, would have made both her and him very 
unhappy; she lamented his death, and the manner of it, beyond 
measure, chiefly because it had cut him off from the new and 
nobler course of life he had proposed to himself, but also, no 
doubt, because he had been her lover. Walter Sinclair, very un- 
justly, was now suffering from the misfortune that had befallen 
his rival; it seemed to Grace a disloyalty to the dead man, whose 
grave had but just closed over him, to let her heart go forth to 
meet that of the living man she loved, as it longed to do. Never- 
theless, the patience and gentleness with which he bore her 
marked change of manner and her frigid silence presently moved 
her to pity. As they advanced cautiously from one cairn to 
another—for all was still wrapped in mist—she forced herself to 
talk to him a little. 

‘How strange, indeed, that we should have met here, and 
under such different circumstances from those under which we 
parted, Mr. Sinclair ! ’ 

An innocent observation enough; but it is one of the disad- 
vantages of compulsory conversation that even the platitudes we 
use as soon as they have left our lips seem to have some embarrass- 
ing significance. Directly she had uttered the words she felt that 
they might be referred to moral and not material change, the 
latter of which was of course what she had had in her mind. She 
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almost seemed to herself to have been saying, ‘At that time we 
did not understand one another, did we?’ and felt the colour, 
which fortunately he could not see, flame up in her cheek as she 
waited for his reply. 

‘ The place is different, indeed,’ he answered gently, ‘but as 
to the circumstances, alas! I see little change in them. What 
does it matter whether a river or a ravine separates a man from 
the place where he would be, when both are alike impassable ?’ 

‘I do not understand you,’ she murmured. 

‘It is like enough,’ was the quiet rejoinder. ‘ My conduct now 
appears unintelligible even to myself. I see that it has angered 
you, and no wonder: you must have thought me mad.’ 

‘No.’ Even a monosyllable may have tenderness in it, but 
this had none. She would give him no encouragement—just now 
—pbut, on the other hand, she would not affect to misunderstand 
him ; above all, she would not repulse him as she had once done 
—a cruelty of which she had so bitterly repented. 

_ £©Then that must be owing to your kindness of heart,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ which makes allowances for everybody. If you had known 
what I have gone through, it would, I venture to think, have not 
been so great an exercise of charity ; but then you have not known. 
If I promise you that it will be the last time that I shall ever 
refer to it, and that to-day will be the last day that you will ever 
see me, may I tell it you, Miss Grace ?’ 

‘You may tell it me,’ she answered softly. 

‘Then my excuse is that from the first moment I ever saw you 
I loved you. When I remember who you are, and what I am, it 
seems the confession of a madman; butit isthe truth. You must 
consider from whence I came; a place where all social gulfs that 
sever man from woman are passable or can be bridged over; nor, 
indeed, was I at that time aware of the depth of that gulf, which 
then as now separates you from me; under the shelter of your 
roof I got to recognise it ; though too late for my own peace of 
mind. You will bear me witness that when I took leave of you 
I dropped no hint of this. My admiration I could not conceal, 
but I hid my love in my breast ; as the Spartan boy his fox, I never 
betrayed the torture it caused me. Like him, I was too proud to 
speak ; for though, like my poor father before me, I have been a 
hunter, a fortune-hunter I could never be.’ 

Grace was about to speak, but he stopped her with a gentle 
movement of his hand. ‘ You were going to ask me doubtless : 
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“But since you were so wisely resolved, why did you put yourself 
voluntarily in the way of temptation by coming up to Halswater ?” 
I may honestly say that Mr. Allerton is partly to blame for this ; 
he had heard of my intention to visit Cumberland, and pressed 
me to put it into execution that he might have some information 
on which he could rely as to how matters were going on with you 
and yours. He had no suspicion of my own weakness; if I had 
told him of it, he would have said, kindly disposed though he is 
towards me, “ Do not set your affection on the moon, young man,” 
and he would have been quite right. Nevertheless, what also urged 
me to take this step was, I admit, my own mad folly; like the 
moth that seeks the flame in which it is doomed to shrivel, I 
could not resist the attraction of it. Nevertheless, I exercised 
some control over myself; when I said that I did not come to the 
Hall because of the sorrow in which I knew it would be plunged 
by reason of Lord Cheribert’s death, it was not the whole truth ; 
prudence also held me back—a mere selfish prudence, which 
whispered that ill as it was to encourage an illusion, it would be 
worse to have it shattered by one before whom my whole soul 
bowed in reverence. Perhaps but for this chance interview I 
should never have seen you, for I was well aware of the danger of 
meeting you face to face; I knew that I might forget—the gulf 
that circumstances have fixed between us.’ 

‘Do you mean my money?’ 

She spoke coldly, even contemptuously ; but there was aii 
undercurrent in her tone that freed it from offence ; he felt that 
the contempt was not for him. 

‘That is, of course, a very important matter.’ 

‘Not to me, Mr. Sinclair; nor, unless I have much mistaken 
your character, to you. As a matter of fact, however,’ here she 
smiled a little, ‘the gulf you speak of is neither so deep nor so 
wide as you imagine. It is unnecessary to discuss the question, 
which would have no attraction for me; Mr. Allerton would have 
put you in possession of all such details had you asked him.’ 

‘Good Heavens, but how could I ask him! Such an idea 
never crossed my mind ; nor if it had should I have dared to utter 
it. What would he have thought of me? He has at present a 
better opinion of me than I deserve, but in that case he would 
have had a far worse one.’ 

‘I suppose so; I quite see your difficulty,’ she answered serenely: 
‘he would have taken a lawyer’s view, and misunderstood you.’ 
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‘And you do vot misunderstand me?’ he answered with 
tender earnestness, ‘and you say the gulf is not so deep nor wide 
between us as I had imagined. Is it possible, dare I ask is it 
possible, that you would give me—no, lend me—your hand to help 
me across it? Or, if that is too much, would you mind saying 
that you are not angry with me?’ 

‘I am certainly not angry with you, Mr. Sinclair.’ 

‘Nor even displeased that you have met me? Thatis all that 
I ask just now. It may seem a small thing to you—in that lies 
my hope—but it would be such a great thingto me. Are you not 
displeased ?’ 

‘Tam not displeased with Rip for finding you: that is as much 
as you can expect me to say, I think,’ she answered softly. 

‘It is more than I dared to hope for,’ he answered rapturously. 
‘What a good dog it is! what a dear dog!’ 

‘He is not, however, exactly a St. Bernard,’ answered his mis- 
tress, smiling ; ‘the discovery of what we call in Lakeland “the 
Smoored” is not, I think, the calling that best suits him. The poor 
little creature seems afraid of putting one paw before another, and 
sticks to my skirts like a leech.’ 

‘In my opinion that is another proof of his sagacity,’ observed 
her companion. ‘ How can he do better than stop where he is ?’ 

‘ At all events it behoves ws to do better,’ returned the young 
lady; she had fortunately recovered the use of her wits at the very 
time when the young gentleman seemed to have taken leave of 
them. ‘This is the last cairn, if I have counted rightly, and the 
mist is as thick as ever, but we have now only to keep on descend- 
ing; there is nothing to break our necks between here and Dale 
End.’ 

For the moment she had forgotten her late peril, and even the 
evil tidings that had so saddened her: her heart had found what 
it had so long sought for, though her tongue had not confessed it. 
The sunshine that was wanting without was resplendent within 
Though their way was not slippery at one place, Walter was moved 
to hold out his hand to help her; she took it, and somehow it 
didn’t seem worth while to let go of it, till they reached the level 
ground ; she might possibly have retained it even then, but the fog 
was no longer so thick, and it struck her that since objects began 
to be visible to them they might be visible to others. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
NEW LIFE, 


By the time they reached the ‘Angler’s Rest’ the sky had 
only the dull hue of an autumn evening, though the hills were 
hidden in impenetrable cloud, which Grace shuddered to think 
might have been her pall. 

The landlord, Jack Atkinson, who came out to greet them, ex- 
claimed, ‘’Tis lucky, miss, you were not taking your usual walk 
over the fells to-day.’ He took it for granted she had come by 
the road. She did not think it necessary to enlighten him on that 
‘point: there was gossip even at Dale End, and it would not have 
been pleasant to make her late adventure the food for it. It 
struck her, moreover, that her association with her present com- 
panion would have to be accounted for. ‘Mr. Sinclair is an old 
friend of our family,’ she said, in as indifferent a tone as she could 
command. ‘I hope you are treating him well at the “Rest,” Mr. 
Atkinson.’ 

‘ Well, indeed, I hope so, miss; though I didn’t know as he was 
a friend of the Hall folk.’ And he looked at Sinclair with some 
surprise. No doubt it seemed curious to him that his guest should 
have stayed at the inn so long without referring to that cireum- 
stance. Sinclair had no such misgivings, and was, indeed, not 
thinking of his host at all. Men in love are so reckless. 

© You look white and tired, Miss Grace,’ said the landlord ; ‘ let 
me have the dogcart out and take you home on wheels.’ 

‘A very good notion!’ exclaimed Walter ; ‘ permit me to have 
the pleasure of driving you, Miss Tremenhere.’ 

‘ Thank you very much, Mr. Sinclair,’ said Grace politely, ‘ but 
I prefer to trust myself to Mr. Atkinson, if he will be so good. His 
horse is spirited, and the road a bad one, and he knows them 
both.’ 

She flattered herself (as is generally the case when we do some- 
thing disagreeable to another in hopes of some material benefit) 
that she had effected quite a master-stroke of policy; Atkinson 
would, she thought, perceive in this preference for his company 
how indifferent to her was that of Mr. Sinclair. Unhappily, the 
expression of Walter’s face showed that he was very far from 
indifferent to this arrangement. 
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‘Sorry to cut you out, sir,’ said the landlord, with a broad 
grin, ‘ but the lady’s commands must be obeyed,’ and off he went 
to fetch the cart. 

‘How could you be so cruel!’ exclaimed Walter, with a melan- 
choly sigh. 

‘How can you be so foolish!’ returned Grace, with indig- 
nation—not, however, very genuine, for she already felt pity for 
his disappointment, as indeed she did for her own—‘ Do you wish 
to set all these people talking ?’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ interrupted the young man, with eager, if somewhat 
tardy, intelligence. 

‘Not that there is anything really to talk about,’ continued 
Grace (which made him all gloom again), ‘ but country gossip is 
so easily excited. I shall tell my sisters, of course, that you are 
here, and under what circumstances I have met you. And I dare 
say your friend Mr. Roscoe will bring you an invitation from them 
to dine with us.’ 

She could not resist that little dig about Mr. Roscoe, for whom 
he had always shown a respect which she considered beyond that 
gentleman’s deserts. 

‘I don’t know whether I shall accept his invitation,’ answered 
Walter, with a smile that belied his words. 

‘Well, that is just as you please.’ The landlord now brought 
out the dogcart, and Walter helped her into it. ‘His brother, Mr. 
Richard, whom you said was a friend of your father’s, is now 
staying with us, which will doubtless be an attraction to you. 
Aw revoir, Mr. Sinclair,’ 

It was really an excellent piece of acting, but it was a mistake 
to use the French phrase, which the wily proprietor of the 
‘Angler’s Rest’ at once set down as part of a secret code of 
signals established between the young people. 

‘Seems disappointed like, don’t he, miss?’ he observed with 
confidential slyness, as they left her melancholy cavalier behind 
them; then, perceiving his remark was unappreciated, continued in 
a less personal vein, ‘Thinks he could have driven the horse hisself 
as well as I can, no doubt. Them Londoners has such a conceit 
of theirselves. Not, however, as I reckon as Mr. Sinclair is a 
reglar Londoner, though he came from London ?’ 

‘I believe not,’ said Grace, seeing a reply was evidently ex- 
pected ; ‘he isa friend of Mr. Roscoe’s, who can doubtless tell you 
all about him.’ 
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‘And that wouldn’t be much, I reckon, neither,’ laughed the 
innkeeper. ‘ He ain’t much given to talk, ain’t Mr. Roscoe. Got 
his brother with him at the Hall, I understand; looks poorly, don’t 
he? And yet he has been a good sportsman in his time, I warrant ; 
not like Mr. Edward.’ | 

Grace began to be sorry, for more reasons than one, that she had 
favoured Mr. Atkinson at the expense of his rival. The man’s 
tongue ran like a mill-wheel in flood time: and she trembled to 
think how it might run upon her own affairs as well as those of her 
belongings. There was nothing, she now felt, that could separate 
her from Walter; but she did not wish that matter to be taken for 
granted, or to reach the ears of her relatives by any outside 
channel. She had lived so much out of the world, that the lively 
interest which the generality of mankind take in other people’s 
affairs was unknown to her. Perhaps, too, she didn’t make allow- 
ance for the fact that other people who live out of the world (as at 
Dale End) never lose an opportunity of hearing something of it, 
from those they imagine to be possessed of the information. She 
thought it more dignified as well as discreet to remain silent ; but 
even that, as it turned out, afforded no security. 

‘Sad thing that about Lord Cheribert at the steeplechase, the 
other day, was it not, miss?’ continued her companion after a 
short pause. He was really flattered by the preference the young 
lady had shown him (for he had an honest admiration for her), 
and thought it, perhaps, part of his duty (as, alas! so many other 
folks do) to ‘make conversation.’ ‘Mr. Sinclair told me as he 
knew something of him. Broke his neck in a moment, he did, 
and didn’t suffer like young Harris of the fell foot, as injured his 
spine—that is some comfort.’ 

‘It was a very, very shocking thing,’ murmured Grace, sick 
and shivering. 

‘Very much so; though, to be sure, if all tales are true, his 
lordship was a wild ’un. Ran through half a dozen fortunes, they 
tell me, by help of the Jews—I mean moneylenders.’ 

The last words were spoken in an apologetic tone, and the 
ruddy and weather-worn face of the honest publican as he uttered 

them became a lively purple. He was naturally loquacious, as an 
innkeeper should be, and, like the pitcher that goes often to the 
well, he sometimes got into trouble through it; but it seemed to 
him that he had never come to such utter grief as on the present 
occasion. It was only lately that some hint of the late owner of 
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Halswater Hall having belonged to the Jewish persuasion had 
percolated to Dale End; but it had got there, somehow, and given 
a new life to its little community as a topic of conversation; in 
the kitchen of the ‘ Angler’s Rest ’ (for that humble hostelry had 
no bar-room), Mr. Atkinson had found it most agreeable and pro- 
vocative of thirst; but that he should have made such a slip as 
toallude to Jews in the presence of Miss Grace, whom he pictured 
to himself as sensitive upon the matter as though if her parent 
had been hung she would have been to an allusion to a rope, 
filled him with remorse and horror. 

Grace knew nothing of the cause, but hailed with gratitude 
the silence that fell upon her companion in consequence, and 
endured till they reached the Hall gates. Here she dismissed 
and recompensed him, and entered the long avenue that led to 
the house on foot. How different were her feelings from those 
with which she had left home a few hours before! What expe- 
riences had she since gone through! What fears, what sorrows, 
what delights! How changed, too, was her material position, for 
had she not found—never, never to be lost again—the beloved 
of her heart! Her isolation was over; though the winter was 
about to fall on things without, with her ‘all was May from 
head to heel.’ The splendours of her home had hitherto 
had small attraction for her, but it now seemed a bower of 
delight. Her path for life would for the future be strewed with 
flowers. 

It is well for us that, now and then, we should have such day- 
dreams, however sad may be the awakening from them. If we 
poor mortals could look into the future the shadow of things-to-be 
would quench all our sunshine. If to Grace Tremenhere the 
events that were about to happen to her and hers could have been 
foretold as they were fabled to be of old, the gloom of evening 
that was now falling around her would have worn the darkness of 
midnight, and the evening moon would have risen above her as 
red as blood. 

But to her mind’s eye all that was not already peace was pro- 
mise. The troubles of the past—for the moment even her sorrow 
for the dead—were forgotten. As her eye caught the figure of 
Mr. Richard coming down the avenue, it reminded her, indeed, of 
the conversation she had overheard before setting out on her walk 
between him and his brother, but without recalling the disagree- 
able sensations it had cost her; she knew no more of what it 
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meant than before, but its mystery no longer troubled her. Love 
filled her heart and left no room for trouble. 

Mr. Richard had been walking rapidly, but on catching sight 
of her came on more slowly, as though there was no longer need 
for haste. 

‘Iam so glad to see you safe at home, Miss Grace,’ he said 
with nervous eagerness; ‘the boatmen told me that the mist 
upon the hills was very thick, and I feared you had gone that 
way.’ 

‘I hope I have not alarmed my sisters,’ she returned evasively. 

‘ No, they knew nothing of it, and indeed I have been pacing 
up and down here to avoid their notice; I have been very much 
distressed indeed.’ 

His countenance corroborated his words: it was pale and agi- 
tated with nervous twitchings, and his hollow eyes expressed the 
anxiety that had not yet quitted them. 

‘You are very kind,’ answered Grace gently ; ‘but here I am, 
you see, safe and sound. It strikes me that you are running some 
risk yourself, Mr. Richard, in being out so late in the dewy air 
after your recent illness.’ 

‘I! What does that signify?’ he answered. His tone had a 
contemptuous bitterness which seemed to invite comment; but 
some instinct warned her to take no notice of it. 

‘You should take more care of yourself,’ she replied quietly. 
‘ And as to fears on other people’s account,’ she added with a smile, 
‘we should not give way to them. Even in our own case how idle 
are often even our worst apprehensions, which nevertheless cause 
half the unhappiness of our lives!’ 

It was not always that Grace took such cheerful and sensible 
views of things, but just now she was looking at life through those 
windows which love paints rose-colour. 

‘That is perhaps true,’ returned her companion, but with a 
deep-drawn sigh, and regarding her with a look of tenderest pity ; 
‘but how often, again, is our heart at its lightest on the eve of 
sorrow, as the bird sings its blithest, unconscious that the hawk is 
hovering over it.’ 

‘That is what our Cumberland folk call being “ fey,” ’ answered 
Grace, with a forced smile; she knew to what the other was refer- 
ring; the tidings of the death of her supposed lover, of which he 
of course imagined her to be still ignorant. She was certainly 
not called upon to enlighten him upon the point, but she felt 
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reproved at her own momentary forgetfulness of the calamity, 
which his words seemed to imply. 

‘I have some good news for you, Mr. Richard,’ she continued, 
eager to change the subject for another, even though it was not 
one she would otherwise have been willing to speak of witha 
comparative stranger; ‘ Mr. Walter Sinclair, whose father was, I 
understand, one of your oldest friends, is staying at Dale End.’ 

‘Indeed! Walter Sinclair!’ he replied with interest. ‘I 
should greatly like to see him—indeed it is absolutely necessary 
that I should do so,’ he added as if with an after-thought. 

‘Then nothing can be easier. He is already a friend of the 
family, you know, and especially of your brother.’ 

This was another master-stroke of policy of our heroine’s : let 
us not blame her for it, but only hope it will prove more success- 
ful than her last; it is only natural that the weaker sex should 
employ their little subtleties, which have, after all, nothing of 
hypocrisy about them. Her design was—though she had fairly 
made up her mind that no earthly power should keep her and 
Walter sundered—that Mr. Roscoe should himself be made to 
invite him to the cottage. O joy !-—but we must dissemble, for 
the present at least, for sister Agnes is standing at the front door 
awaiting us, unbonneted, but with a warm shawl thrown round 
her shoulders, for the air is chill. 

‘My dearest Grace, how late you are! We were getting to 
be quite anxious about you. Iam told that there is quite a fog 
upon the fells. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
POOR DICK. 


Ir was necessary, of course, that Grace should tell her sisters of 
her meeting with Walter Sinclair on the fells, and also of the sad 
tidings he had brought her. As it happened, though it would 
have shocked her to have foreseen any such effect in it, the latter 
communication greatly assisted her in the more delicate revela- 
tion she had to make to them concerning her relations with 
Walter, and indeed almost did away with the necessity of making 
it at all. The way in which she spoke of Lord Cheribert’s death, 
though she did so with what was evidently the most genuine and 
heartfelt sorrow, yet convinced them they had been in error in 
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supposing that she had loved him ; while the manner in which she 
referred to Walter convinced them of where her affections had been 
really placed. This was a satisfaction to both of them, for in their 
eyes Grace stood in the way of neither of them (whatever Mr. 
Roscoe might think to the contrary) as they did in that of one 
another, and they were really as fond of her as it was in their 
natures to be. They had the turn for match-making common to 
their sex, and now that Lord Cheribert was gone (though they 
would have greatly preferred him for a brother-in-law) they were 
well content (over and above the fact that it would be to their 
pecuniary advantage) that Walter Sinclair had found favour in 
their sister’s eyes. 

‘ Of course we will have him here,’ said Agnes kindly when 
the three ladies were alone together after dinner; ‘he might 
almost as well be in London as at Dale End; Mr. Roscoe shall 
invite him to the Cottage, where there is plenty of accommoda- 
tion for another guest ; and that, you know, will settle the matter, 
so there will be no more room for misunderstanding on anybody’s 
part.’ 

‘ There is no chance of any misunderstanding between Walter 
and myself,’ said Grace rather drily, and with a little flush. 

‘Which is as much as to say,’ observed Philippa, laughing, 
‘that you two young people have arranged your own affairs to- 
gether, and are quite independent of the interference of anybody ; 
but nobody,’ and here she patted Grace’s cheek with her fan, ‘is 
going to interfere, my dear, so you need not become a fretful 
porcupine all of a sudden and shoot your quills at us.’ 

‘I am sure that Mr. Roscoe, for one, will be certainly glad to 
hear of the matter,’ remarked Agnes gravely. 

‘And so am I,’ put in Philippa quickly; neither sister could 
ever confess their acquaintance with Mr. Roscoe’s views and 
opinions without the other claiming to have an equal knowledge 
of them. 

‘ He always liked Mr. Sinclair,’ continued Agnes, ignoring the 
interruption, ‘and the circumstances that his father was such a 
friend of the young man’s father, though unimportant in itself, 
serves to knit the whole thing together very pleasantly.’ 

In this, however, Agnes was not altogether correct, to judge 
by a conversation which was at that very moment going on in the 
smoking-room between the two brothers. Perhaps it was only by 
contrast with the good spirits of the rest, but Mr. Richard had 
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been even more silent and gloomy than usual during dinner, and 
had confined his conversation chiefly to monosyllables; and even 
under the consolation of tobacco he bore a very depressed and 
melancholy air. 

‘T am really very sorry for you, Dick,’ said his brother in a 
sympathetic tone very unusual to him; ‘I am sorry to see you 
taking your disappointment so to heart, but you must see as 
plainly as I do that the advice I gave to you this morning was 
thrown away. Matters have taken quite a different tone—indeed 
we were going altogether upon false ground—and we shall now 
have to give the whole thing up.’ Richard groaned, and put his 
hand before his eyes, as if to shield them from the other’s gaze. 
‘Upon my life I’m ashamed of you, Dick,’ the other went on dis- 
dainfully, ‘that a man of your experience of life should take on 
so about a girl, as if there was only one in the world.’ 

‘There is only one in the world for me,’ returned Richard 
passionately. 

‘Then you will be so good as to consider her out of the world,’ 
observed the other peremptorily, ‘as dead as Cheribert; she is 
dead to you from this moment, and there’s an end of it. I will 
just show you how tbe matter stands.’ 

‘It is unnecessary,’ replied Richard in hoarse low tones. 

‘ Never mind, I’ll state the case, so that there shall be no more 
mistakes about it.’ He stood up with a huge cigar in his mouth 
and his back to the fire (as old Josh used to stand when he was 
setting hii to rights), while his brother sucked at his pipe, with 
his eyes fixed on the carpet. ‘ We must have the girl married 
to somebody, and as soon as possible. When Cheribert broke his 
neck I thought there was a good chance for you, and, as you know, 
gave you my best advice how to take advantage of it. It would 
have been more agreeable to me, of course, that you should have 
had her than anyone else ; but it seems the young lady had already 
made her choice of a man that was alive and well.’ He put the 
last word in with a slight stress upon it, as though he would have 
said, ‘not a fellow like you, with one leg in the grave.’ ‘That 
being so, your hope is gone ; we—or I, if you prefer plain speak- 
ing, and I don’t see why there should be any concealment about 
the matter—cannot afford to wait any longer for the chapter of 
accidents, which, indeed, is much more likely to turn out against 
you than in your favour, and I mean to bring things to a head as 
soon as possible. Sinclair will be here to-morrow, under this very 
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roof, and here he will stay until they are married. That is as 
sure as death. Come, be a reasonable man; you must surely 
know that you have not a shadow of a chance against him.’ 

‘I know it,’ answered the other despairingly, ‘and if I had 
a chance I would not take it—not against him.’ 

‘Well, I care nothing about the sentimental aspects of the 
question, but I am glad, at all events, you have arrived at such a 
sensible conclusion.’ 

‘I have got a letter for him,’ went on Richard gloomily, 
and like one speaking to himself rather than to another, ‘en- 
trusted to my hands by his father only a few hours before he was 
murdered.’ 

‘Murdered, was he?’ said Edward, with a little start, and 
some show of interest. ‘ How did that come about ?’ 

‘It is a shocking story, and I cannot tell it you just now,’ 
replied the other, again placing his hands before his eyes with a 
shudder, as though he would have shut out some terrible scene. 
‘ But when we parted he gave me a little packet for his son which 
he said was of great importance.’ 

‘And what was in it ?’ 

‘It was sealed up; but if it had not been so I should not have 
dreamt of prying into poor Sinclair’s secrets. It was a sacred 
trust.’ 

‘Well, you’ve still got it, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, but not here. I did not like to carry it about with me 
in my wild and wandering life, but left itin safe custody with one 
on whom I could rely.’ 

‘In America?’ 

‘Yes. Iam ashamed to say that when I got your summons I 
forgot all about the packet. Not, perhaps, that I should have sent 
for it in any case, since the lad whom it concerned was more likely 
to be there than here. But now, of course, I shall send for it at 
once.’ 

‘Quite right. But, if you will be guided by me, I would say 
nothing about it till it comes.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired Richard, looking up at his brother with a 
quick suspicious glance. 

‘ Well, if is happens to be lost, you see, it will be a great dis- 
appointment to him, for which he will naturally blame you. If he 
gets it, well and good; and if he does not get it, and if he does 
not know of it, it will not trouble him.’ 
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‘T have already told Miss Grace that I have been entrusted 
with it.’ 

‘That is as good—or bad—as telling him,’ replied the other 
sharply ; ‘it is amazing to me how a man who knows that he is 
naturally indiscreet should not keep a better guard over his tongue.’ 

‘Or, before speaking, consult some shrewd adviser who has no 
interest of his own to serve,’ observed Richard drily. 

‘That, of course, would be better still,’ was the cool rejoinder. 
‘T think you must admit that the person to whom you refer has 
managed matters more successfully for you of late than you ever 
did for yourself.’ 

‘It seems so to you, no doubt ; and yet I wish to Heaven that 
I had never accepted your invitation to come to Halswater.’ 

‘Do you? You prefer potted beef to the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and a tent-bed to a spring mattress, eh ? It’s a queer taste. Well, 
I am sorry IJ can’t offer you a squaw and a wigwam, but you see 
it can’t be done.’ 

‘You were giving me some advice about keeping guard upon 
my tongue just now, Edward,’ answered the other hoarsely, ‘I 
would remind you to keep yours in check.’ 

‘Tut, tut, you flame up as quickly as a prairie fire, Dick. It 
would be a bad thing for both of us—but much worse for you—if 
we were to quarrel. I was wrong to poke fun at you, of course ; 
but once the thing was manifestly over and gone—done with—I 
thought you would not be so thin-skinned. It is absolutely 
necessary, however, my dear fellow, that you should understand 
it is done with. It will not do for you to remain here in the 
same house with this young couple and let them perceive that 
you have a hankering to cut the bridegroom’s throat. It is 
necessary that the course of true love should, in this case, not 
only run smooth, but quickly and without distraction. If you 
have any doubt of your own self-command I will send you to some 
warm place—not to the devil, as some people would, but to the 
Isle of Wight or Torquay, for the recovery of your health, for 
a month or two; then, when they are married and settled, you 
could come back again.’ 

‘No, no,’ pleaded the other passionately; ‘let me be with her 
as long as I can; it won’t be long in any case. I give you my 
word of honour that neither of them shall ever guess ; 

‘Take a drop of brandy, Dick,’ said his brother, pouring him 
out a wineglassful, and looking at him as he sat speechless and 
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breathless, with genuine interest. The recollection had come into 
his mind of a somewhat similar scene with his old partner ‘ Josh,’ 
to whom he had administered the same remedy! The parallel, 
however, was not complete; there was nothing the matter in the 
case of his present patient with the heart itself, but only that its 
emotion had overpowered him. 

‘Don’t let us talk about this matter any more, my good fellow,’ 
he continued soothingly, ‘your word is passed, and I can rely 
on you.’ 

Grace’s first act on finding herself alone that night was to 
finish her letter to Mrs. Lindon; its conclusion, it need scarcely 
be said, was different from that she had proposed to herself a few 
hours ago, and declined that lady’s invitation to visit her. There 
would be a guest at home (though she did not give that as her 
excuse), whom she would not have left for many Mrs. Lindons. 

Rip was always accustomed to sleep in his young mistress’s 
boudoir, but on this occasion he changed his quarters; she took 
his wool-lined basket into her own room, and as he lay there 
hunting for sweetmarts in his dreams—and with quite as much 
chance of catching one as when awake—she sat far into the night 
regarding him with tender eyes, and thinking of him who had 
once saved her life at hazard of his own. But not of him alone. 
More than once the tenderness was dissolved in tears, and then it 
was not with Walter Sinclair that her thoughts were occupied, 
but with that other, who had also been her lover, and on whom 
cruel death had laid its sudden hand in his youth and strength. 
Never more would his blythe voice gladden human ear, nor his 
comeliness delight the eyes of all who beheld it! It is only a 
very few of us whose life affects ‘the gaiety of nations,’ but it 
might be truly said of Lord Cheribert that into whatever company 
he came he had brought gaiety with him. Moreover, to Grace at 
least he had disclosed a heart tender and true, and capable of 
noble deeds (though, alas! they had never been accomplished), 
and of generous thoughts, which, let us hope, did not perish with 
him. What had become of them, she wondered, her mind straying 
into unaccustomed fields of thoughts ; and of him ? 


(To be continued.) 











‘GRANGERISING, 


OnE of the notable features in the present bibliophilist fwria is 
the revival or resuscitation of a certain obscure clergyman, whose 
one publication was destined, for nearly a century, to have an 
extraordinary influence. He succeeded in devising or inventing 
: an altogether new taste, and in furnishing a number of idle 
persons with a mode of employing their spare time, and the 
cash which it was likely enough they could not so well spare. 
Many have bewailed the appearance of this cleric as one of the 
most disastrous events that have occurred in the realms of ¢ book- 
land,’ akin to something like famine, plague, or conflagration in 
other departments. Others bless his memory, and have cheerfully 
consecrated their whole life to carrying out his doctrine. This 
person was, however, one of the most worthy, amiable men of his 
time, with a good deal of simplicity in his character, enjoying the 
friendship of persons of all conditions ; modest withal, and with a 
certain attraction in his nature. He was, in short, the REVEREND 
JAMES GRANGER, and the science, pastime, or ‘ Art of Devasta- 
tion,’ which he introduced, is known now as ‘ Grangerising.’ 

To ‘the general’ this may not convey much, and Granger 
and his ‘Grangerising’ seem mysteriously obscure. About the 
middle of last century, when he attained his fame, at one bound, 
as it were, the amateurs of the day, including Mr. Walpole, had a 
passion for gathering what were called ‘ heads ’—that is, engraved 
portraits of notable persons. These were of all kinds and merit; 
some, like the copperplates of Edelinck and Picard, after Mignard 
and others, being fine works of art. But they were sought not 
for their artistic merits, but as representing some small celebrity, 
of whom it was unlikely that a portrait should be in existence. 
Often a ‘head’ was specially etched or engraved from some old 
picture to fill the blank. Many would form a collection of English 
nobles, or of the members of a particular noble family, or of a 
particular reign. The Duchess of Portland indulged in this 
hobby, and had a fine collection of ‘heads’; but Mr. James West, 
Secretary to the Treasury, and President of the Royal Society, 
was most conspicuous in this line, having filled twenty-three 
folio volumes with ‘heads,’ which, on being ‘dispersed’ at his 
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death, it took thirteen days to sell by auction. Still there was 
wanting system and direction for these labours. To the ‘head’ 
collector all was fish that came to his net; he had to stow them 
away in portfolios, and he felt that this was a rambling, incoherent 
mode of following the business. The Rev. Mr. Granger, however, 
conceived the happy idea which set all this to rights. What was 
wanted was a sort of gallery in which the pictures should be 
hung, or a narrative which they would illustrate, and where they 
could take their places in regular series. What could be better 
for such a purpose than ‘ A History of England, from Egbert the 
Great to the Revolution, illustrated by portraits and characters, 
intended as an essay towards reducing our biography to system, 
and containing a methodical catalogue of engraved English heads 
during the above period, with a preface showing their utility in 
answering the various purposes of medals;’ or, ‘A Catalogue of 
above Four Thousand English Heads of Eminent and Extraor- 
dinary Persons from Egbert to George III., under the several 
reigns, and classed according to their rank, offices, and characters ; 
with Anecdotes and Biographical Notes, &c.’ There were various 
titles of this kind suggested, but the worthy Granger’s idea was 
clear enough. In such a programme the names of thousands 
and thousands of persons could be introduced. Here would be 
ranged kings, nobles, statesmen—in short, here was accommoda- 
tion for the flotsam and jetsam lying unclassed and disordered 
in the portfolios. Granger further consulted the convenience 
of his patrons by issuing sets in quarto with every second page 
blank, so that gentlemen might insert their own ‘heads’ at the 
proper places. 

It is really amazing to think what an influence this simple 
event—the publication of two small, ‘lean’ quartos—has had in 
the book world. Excellent Tom Davies, the publisher, wrote 
jubilantly to the author on May 16, 1769: ‘The Biographical 
History of England” is published. May it be a propitious day !’ 
It was received by the most learned and captious antiquarians 
with enthusiasm. Everyone was enchanted by the originality of 
the idea and the irresistible entertainment offered. The simple 
vicar received the most genuine compliments for his work, and 
the editions went off rapidly. Johnson declared that ‘it was full 
of amusing anecdotes, but might have been better done,’ adding— 
what was, no doubt, the reason for this depreciation—‘ the dog is 
a Whig.’ The praise, however, was well deserved, as it is a most 
curiously attractive and original work, which can be opened any- 
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where and read with a piquant enjoyment. The plan is that of 
a catalogue or dictionary; the name of the person is given with 
a description of the ‘head,’ the, artist, and the date, followed 
by some quaint and interesting account drawn from recondite 
resources. Besides this, there is the charm of the style, which, 
simple and expressive, is also humorous, as in this sketch of 
John Knox :—‘ Joannes Cnoxus (Knoxus). R. Cooper, sc. John 
Knox, one of the exiles for religion in Switzerland, published his 
Blast of the Trumpet” against the government of women in this 
reign. It was lucky for him that he was out of the queen’s 
reach when he sounded the trumpet. In the next reign he had 
the courage to rend the ears of the Queen of Scots with several 
blasts from the pulpit.’ In other pages there are found some 
strange odd particulars, and he notes the changes of costume and 
other traits of national habits and manners. The plan of the work 
was admirably laid out. After the reign of Henry VII. the 
portraits are divided into twelve classes. 1. Kings, queens, &c. 
2. Great officers of state. 3. Peers. 4. Archbishops, divines, &c. 
5. Officials. 6. Men of the robe. 7. Men of the sword. 8. Sons 
of peers without titles, knights, baronets, &c. 9. Physicians, 
poets, and other ingenious persons. 10. Painters. 11. Ladies 
and others of the female sex. 12. Persons of both sexes, chiefly 
of the lowest order of people. 

That this amiable sort of Vicar of Wakefield, who loved and 
venerated everything in the shape of books, should have proved, 
unwittingly of course, their enemy in the deadliest form—a 
sort of ‘ Jack the Ripper ’—is in itself a sort of grotesque idea. 
Actuated by the best intentions, such as was the excellent Dr. 
Guillotin in his invention, his object, as we have seen, was to 
provide shelter for the loose detached prints which go knocking 
about the world. It was easy to arrange all the heads that were 
issued separately or ‘stuck in the printshops,’ like Lofty’s head in 
the play. But presently it was found that many of the most de- 
sirable ones belonged to books which they illustrated, and could 
be obtained nowhere else. With that the signal was given, and for 
over a century the work has gone on bravely of slaughtering, 
cutting up, and rifling many a noble tome for the sake of its 
prints. The ravaging that has obtained steadily for over a 
century is almost inconceivable. The finer and more stately the 
volume, the more likely it is to become a prey to this sort of 
spoiler. Once the prints have been rifled, the volume is felt to 
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be a maimed and useless incumbrance ; it becomes a cripple, as 
it were, and its fate is usually to be cast away or torn up. Worse 
than this, a whole ‘set’ is often destroyed for the sake of obtain- 
ing a print or two. There is surely something reckless and even 
savage in this process. It once entered into the head of a heart- 
less collector that he would have a ‘ Grangerised’ Shakespeare— 
that is, he would collect every known illustration of every scene 
and play. Now few works have been more splendidly illustrated 
than the works by ‘the Bard.’ Some years ago the present writer 
began the agreeable task of collecting all the illustrated editions, 
and was astonished to find to what an extent artist and engraver 
had exerted their talents in this direction. From the massive, 
sumptuous quartos of Boydell, which, it is said, cost 100,0001. 
to bring out, down to the miniature sets of Pickering and Tilt, 
all excite admiration for the grace and taste displayed. The 
surprising number of these editions is no less extraordinary. Our 
collector set to work systematically. Every edition was stripped 
ruthlessly and left for dead. When all the scenes procurable had 
been obtained, there was a rich field opened up in the ‘ heads’ of 
the Bard himself, often used as a frontispiece, and which entailed 
further destruction. Then came the topography—the countries, 
towns, cathedrals, battle scenes, &c. Then the portraits of the 
kings, nobles, &c. In short, thousands of fine books must have 
been butchered to make this collector’s holiday, suggesting the 
epicure who had a sheep killed regularly for the sake of the 
sweetbread. In his self-complacency the slaughterer had a list 
of his ‘ Illustrations to Shakespeare’ printed, which filled a thick 
volume. The name of this person was, we believe, Hanrott. It 
is said that this spoliated Shakespeare contained over 2,300 prints, 
bound in twenty volumes, and was sold for 5561. 

Another marvel in this line was the Bowyer Bible, itself an 
illustrated prodigy, which was expanded to 45 huge folios, and 
was bursting with over 6,000 prints. It was valued at 3,000 
guineas, and was put up to raffle at a guinea a chance among 
4,000 subscribers. The purchaser, however, could obtain little 
over 4001. for his prize. Another of these delusionists was 
a Mr. Sutherland, who selected ‘Clarendon’s History’ as his 
subject, laying out some 10,000/. The work was carried on by 
his widow, who gave 80l. for a single plate. Voltaire’s works 
in ninety volumes might seem bulky enough to start with; but 
some courageous soul set to work on it, adding 12,000 engravings, 
of which 10,000 were portraits. The most terrible of all these 
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depredators was a Mr. John Bagford, a shoemaker-bibliographer, 
who cut up books with less compunction than he did his hides. 
This Philistine, who had some knowledge and collected for 
patrons, had in an evil moment conceived the idea of a * History 
of Printing,’ to be illustrated by specimens of title-pages, frontis- 
pieces, &c., from every kind of volume. The enthusiast travelled 
about a good deal, even on the Continent, and was employed by 
his patrons to pick up rarities. But he was busy all the time 
with his ghoul-like business, which was to tear out from some 
noble old copy the frontispiece or title-page as a specimen of 
printing. The result of his labours was the forty volumes of 
titles that are now in the British Museum, some of them torn 
from ‘ fifteeners,’ or ‘incunables,’ books of the fathers of printing. 
On which Dr. Dibdin, with genuine grief and indignation, writes : 
‘A modern collector and lover of perfect copies will witness with 
shuddering, among Bagford’s immense collection of titles, the 
frontispiece of the “ Complutensian Polyglot” and Channing’s 
“History of Hertfordshire,” torn out to illustrate a “ History of 
Printing.” As is only fitting, the patentee of the process is himself 
often glorified in the most sumptuous way. Mr. Lilly, the book- 
seller, had a copy of the history with 1,300 portraits in nineteen 
volumes, and offered it for the modest sum of 381. ‘But,’ says 
an American writer, ‘we cannot regard a volume of this character 
without pain—not that we welcome portraits less, but books more ; 
anyhow, many noble tomes have been pillaged to add to the ill- 
gotten gains of “illustrated copies.”’ 

Another favourite subject, and suitable also for the Grangerite, 
is ‘ Boswell’s Johnson.’ It must be admitted that this delightful 
book may gain a fresh chance by being thus treated, but ‘ within 
the limits of becoming’ ‘Grangerism.’ The present writer in a 
modest, guarded fashion once attempted the task, garnishing his 
own quartos—a first edition—with only what was strictly necessary ; 
yet about a thousand pictures were essential, chiefly portraits, 
with contemporary views of Lichfield, London, Birmingham, &c. 
So thoroughly organised is the craft that there is actually to be 
found, though exceedingly scarce, a picture of the circus rider 
whom Johnson alludes to as riding two horses at once. The work 
expanded under this treatment to six quarto volumes, which 
present a curious ‘dappled’ appearance as the pages are turned 
over. County histories, as of Hertfordshire, Lancashire, c., 


have been often thus treated. 
i—2 
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The Vicar of Shiplake, having all his own sins to bear, must 
not, however, be held accountable for this debased form of 
‘Grangerism’ now in fashion. A gradual corruption has set in, 
and instead of merely securing illustrations and portraits sug- 
gested by the allusions in the text, every sort of scrap, cutting, 
document, &c., is now ‘ pasted in’ and bound up. The copy has 
thus become a sort of hotch-potch or dust-bin into which every- 
thing is cast, and where nothing is refused. As an instance, we 
shall take what is now a popular subject for this form of treat- 
ment, viz. Forster’s ‘Life of Dickens,’ and which is thought to 
offer, from the number of names mentioned, almost as favourable 
opportunities as Granger’s own work. The first step is to have 
the book inlaid (or inset) to quarto size. This is a rather expen- 
sive process to begin with, if well done, costing about twopence 
a leaf, and in this case about five pounds for the whole. Mr. 
Wright, of Paris, who is an enthusiastic collector in this depart- 
ment, is now preparing an illustrated copy of the ‘ Life of Gar- 
rick’ by Percy Fitzgerald, in the treatment of which there is to 
be no limit of labour or expense. Every page is ‘inset’ in a 
large folio page of the very finest drawing paper, round which 
runs a florid border in colours, designed by an artist of merit, and 
exhibiting suitable dramatic emblems and devices. The next 
step in the ‘monument’ will be to form an index of the names, 
persons, and places, &c., of every person of whom there should 
be a portrait, which, in some cases, must be specially ‘ processed’ 
from a photograph; there must be also a contemporary picture of 
every place mentioned, and, as in Dickens’s case he travelled a 
good deal over England, Ireland, Scotland, France, America, 
Italy, &c., this department is likely to be full enough. Of every 
person mentioned a specimen of handwriting must be secured. 
Dickens wrote plays; all the play-bills should be there, as well as 
pictures of theatres. Is there an allusion to a speech, a cutting 
from a newspaper with a report must be given. Original deeds, 
agreements, programmes of sports, corrected proofs, &c., must be 
secured. It requires considerable art to arrange these hetero- 
geneous materials handsomely; oftentimes a single page is so 
fult of allusions that it may require a dozen illustrations to illus- 
trate it, and thus it may be said we shall not be able ‘to see 
the wood because of the trees.’ Mr. Harvey, of St. James’s Street, 
had some time ago a splendidly illustrated copy of ‘ Dickens’s 
Life,’ which was minutely described in a number of the World. 
It was sumptuously bound, and was worth, even for the value of 
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the materials, a great deal of money. The autograph-seller or 
printseller has an immense facility in forming such a collec- 
tion, as he has by him thousands of suitable prints, letters, &c., 
all duly classified, and which he has only to look through. Mr. 
Wright, before alluded to, is also preparing an illustrated ‘ Forster’s 
Life,’ which he intends shall eclipse everything hitherto attempted. 

When a Grangerite who loves his art not wisely but too well 
displays with secret pride the work on which he has been expending 
the labour and money of a life, informing you that for such a little 
tract,a wnique, he gave 701., or for that print 101, or 201., a feeling of 
melancholy, certainly not of admiration, comes over us at the strange 
exhibition of delusion. The little tract has no interest whatever ; 
it isa scrubby, badly printed thing written on some slight occasion 
now forgotten, but then no one else has a copy! The book itself, 
which has cost a small fortune even to bind, paste, and manipu- 
late, is after all a disagreeable thing to look at, an incongruous 
patchwork ; on this page a ‘cutting’ from a newspaper in a 
meadow of margin; here a small vignette; there a large quarto 
print that has to be folded down to fit ; here a play-bill; there the 
faded writing of a letter. As you turn over the pages the effect 
is disagreeable, from the discordant colours of the different papers, 
the unnatural margins, out of proportion to the size of the type. 

Dr. Ferriar, a congenial bibliophilist, who amused himseif and 
others by detecting what he called ‘ Sterne’s plagiaries,’ was par- 
ticularly severe on the Grangerite of his time, thus describing him 
at his work :— 

He pastes, from injur’d volumes snipt away, 
His English heads in chronicled array, 

Torn from their destined page (unworthy meed 
Of knightly counsel and heroic decd), 

Not Luithorne’s stroke nor Field’s own types can save 
The gallant Veres and one-eyed Ogle brave. 
Indignant readers seck the image fled, 

And curse the busy fool who wants a head. 
Proudly he shows, with many a smile elate, 
The scrambling subjects of the private plate : 
While time his action and his name bereaves, 
They griy for ever in the guarded leaves, 

The eminent Frognal Dibdin, D.D. and F.S.A., the style and 
dress of whose books must have suggested the Ruskinian pattern, 
most ardent of bibliophilists, was scornfully indignant with these 
spoilers of noble tomes. He looked on it as a contemptible 
business, ‘ Granger’s work,’ he says, ‘ seems to have sounded the 
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tocsin for a general rummage after and plunder of old prints. 
Venerable philosophers and veteran heroes, who had long reposed 
in unmolested dignity within those magnificent folio volumes 
which recorded their achievements, were instantly dragged forth 
from their peaceful abodes to be laid by the side of some clumsy 
modern engraving within an Illustrated Granger. Another of 
the fraternity hints darkly that the mania leads to spoliation, not 
only of a work but of its owner. ‘If this godt for prints,’ says 
James Mores, ‘and thieving continues, let private owners and 
public libraries look well to their books, for there will not remain 
a valuable book ungarbled by their connoisseuring villainy, for 
neither honesty nor oaths restrain them.’ 

For this successful work of ¢ unconscious villainy’ the Vicar of 
Shiplake received about 4000. in cash as well as in kind—that is, 
the shrewd Tom Davies tempted him with books, &c. Still he 
did not complain. What we are most pleased with is the affec- 
tionate tone of his friends and correspondents, who were always 
eager to meet him though comparative strangers. As he wrote 
to one of Mr. Ryder’s family, he was perfectly content with his 
remote vicarage. ‘I am still what the generality of the beneficed 
clergy would call a poor vicar, but am really “rich as content,” 
and enjoy the golden mean. I have often said since I have been 
vicar of this place that I had no expectation of being worth 1001. 
of my own acquiring.’ Indeed this worthy, energetic man suggests 
not a little Parson Adams; and a little incident when he was 
encouraged to point out some mistakes in the great Mr. Walpole’s 
book, for which he was duly snubbed, is a piece of comedy. 

At last, while still dreaming of his ‘heads’ and meditating 
new ventures, he died suddenly and was ‘ Grangerised’ himself, and 
‘inset’ in the parish churchyard. On him there was written this 
inscription :— 

‘To THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
REVEREND JAMES GRANGER, 


who on the Sunday after Easter, when the Sacrament is ad- 
ministered in the church of Shiplake, Oxfordshire, of which he was 
vicar, was seized with an apoplectic fit while at the Communion table 
there, after having gone through the duties of the desk and pulpit 
as usual, and notwithstanding every medical assistance died 
early the next morning, April 5, 1776. His death was similar to 
that of the Cardinal de Berulle.’ 
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‘HARD CITIZENS, 


WHEN I entered the State of Texas in the second week of March, 
1884, the first news I heard was that Ben Thompson had been 
killed at San Antone. As this seemed to be full of interest to 
my American companions, I stepped up and took a hand in the 
round game of inquiry. All I then found out was that Ben 
Thompson had been a desperado and a ‘ hard citizen,’ the slayer of 
many in hot and cold blood, one who was universally respected for 
his admitted skill with the revolver, and the cool courage which 
gave him the advantage, that he was hated and feared, and that 
finally he had ‘run agin’ lead’ in a quarrel with a man named 
Foster. That Kingfisher, a friend and partner, had died with 
him, caused no one any sorrow, though he was a much better man 
than Ben. Still, they had been ‘unlovely in their lives, and in 
death they were not divided.’ 

I had frequently been told Texas was full of surprises which 
tended to make life in that State of the Lone Star extremely 
interesting. At the same time I had been warned against at- 
tempting any little practical jokes on my own account, as the 
mortality due to such enterprises was large. I was told that the 
Texan with artistic tastes had hanging in his cabin or shanty a 
tasteful scroll with the legend ‘In the midst of Life, we are in 
Death,’ and it was by the constant contemplation of this that the 
majority were enabled to meet death coolly. All these remarks 
I had put down to the spirit which delights in making afraid, but 
when I came into the State, and heard of the sudden dismissal of 
two men who in their time had killed some scores, I began to 
think there was some truth in the usually baseless talk about 
Texas. I determined to look up Ben Thompson’s life, and what 1 
propose writing now is a brief account of him, of his partner in 
death, of his brother who was, when I left the State, still in life, 
and of some few little incidents I knew of directly, either from 
seeing them or from being acquainted with the actors. 

Ben Thompson was a ‘blue nose’ or Nova Scotian by birth, 
his parents being English. His father, a sailor, was well known 
in Austin as ‘ Drunken Thompson,’ and from what can be gathered 
from the mass of legend which springs up around any celebrated 
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man-slayer, it appears Ben and Bill grew up in wild untamed 
luxuriance to later boyhood without manifesting any fitness for 
the great careers before them. But when about sixteen, on a 
Fourth of July, doubtless when his ardour of soul had been in- 
flamed by patriotism and potato spirit, or ‘bug juice,’ a luckless 
youth insulted him, and was promptly carried home with a charge 
of small shot inside, which, if it did not kill him, spoilt his holi- 
day, at all events. It is said that during his adolescence he 
killed his employer, an old farmer, because the latter took to 
switching him one day for some offence. As this was denied 
by Ben, who was not so modest as to wish to reduce the number 
of his legitimate triumphs, I shall leave it out of record. But I 
may remark that he would doubtless have been justified in such 
killing according to earlier Texan homicidal law, on the ground 
of self-defence. This is the usual plea of the man-slayer in Texas 
and the West, and wide latitude, indeed, is given to the definition. 
A look may, if it have to the self-defender sufficient of malice in 
it, justify resort to the pistol-pocket. A touch frequently justifies 
instant shooting. So, even if Ben had killed the farmer, it would 
merely have been self-defence, and he would have left the court 
without a stain on his character. 

Ben had been to school for three years about this time, but 
he probably found it irksome to handle the pen when the butt of 
the sixshooter appealed so to his itching palm, and he was removed 
from school before he had time to transplant any of his fellow- 
scholars from the school-benches to the neighbouring graveyard. 
He went to learn how to set types in a printing office in Austin, 
but probably finding it monotonous, and without opportunities for 
an energetic man, he gave it up. In 1863 he began to become 
famous. He anda companion got into a ‘difficulty ’ (Western 
American for a shooting quarrel) with a lieutenant of the Army 
and two privates. Ben was a tactician. He was the aggressor, 
but such were his splendid abilities in his own particular line that 
his opponent struck him, causing a vacancy in the Army List. 
At the same time one of the privates went to the Hospital and 
the other ran. Ben found many opportunities of defending his 
precious life after this ; in fact, he went about defending it. Some 
time after this incident Ben saw an Italian teamster with a mule 
branded U.S.A. Now immorality in horses or mules touches a 
Texan in a tender spot. You may shoot a man’s brother and he 
may not break off friendly relations with you; but steal his horses 
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and he and his neighbours will hang you when they catch you. 
A month after I went to Texas, a posse of vigilantes hanged seven 
horsestealers to one tree on the borders of the Indian Territory, 
and the week after, the remainder of the gang (five in number) 
adorned another tree, and this while there were scores of mur- 
derers walking about unclaimed of Justice. Ben, when he saw 
the brand, being virtuously indignant on the part of the States, 
proceeded to unharness the mule. The teamster brought out a 
gun, a shot gun, or a ‘double-pronged scatter gun,’ as it is some- 
times called, but before he could bring it to bear, he died so 
suddenly that it is probable he never knew what hurt him. This, 
of course, was also self-defence. 

After this Ben was in the band of a Mexican, Cortinas, along 
with his brother Bill, While having a friendly game of poker 
round the camp fire with one of the lieutenants, the latter made 
objection to Ben’s taking the stakes, or ‘ raking in the pot.’ The 
cheerful and ever-ready sixshooter settled the question; the 
lieutenant took the bullet and Ben the bullion. Whether it was 
in consequence of this heroic deed or not I am unable to deter- 
mine, but shortly after Ben was made a captain in the Mexican 
forces, and while occupying this post he was sent in charge of a 
body of men to arrest a number of deserters. These, in attempt- 
ing to escape, jumped into the Rio Grande, and tried to swim 
across. Ben shot six of them as they were swimming, and ordered 
his men to ‘do up’ the rest. By proceeding thus he saved the 
deserters a troublesome and painful march, and the army au- 
thorities the worry of a court-martial and execution. This was 
military necessity, not self-defence. 

That Ben was not devoid of the gentler sentiments, that he 
was kind and thoughtful for his relatives and ready to undertake 
any disagreeable task for those he loved, is shown by the next 
‘notch on the butt of the gun,’ that records the death of Ben’s 
brother-in-law. Ben had a sister, about whom I have learnt 
nothing, save that, as she was his sister, it seems probable she 
must have been of a kindly disposition. I do not insist on this, 
however, it is only @ priori evidence. Jim Moore was of a rash 
disposition, without that quickness with weapons which such a 
temperament requires, if the owner of it does not desire an early 
grave. He was rash enough not only to wed Ben’s sister, but to 
curse her just as if she had no brother at all, or was sister to only 
acommon ordinary man. She threatened to complain to Ben, 
7—6 
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and Jim said he didn’t care. Next day Thompson came up to 
remonstrate with his brother-in-law. When Jim saw the drawn 
revolver he went over the back fence, but Ben was too quick 
for him, and the sister was a widow with her husband hung 
up to dry on the palings. This was not self-defence, and Ben 
was tried by a military court, and sent to the Penitentiary, where 
as a general thing only such horse-thieves as escaped Judge 
Lynch found a refuge. Ben was incarcerated for a year, but when 
civil government was restored it was thought highly injudicious 
to keep such a public-spirited citizen in the ‘Calaboose’ for a 
trifling misdemeanour, especially as the motive impelling him 
was much to the credit of his heart. So the Governor, under 
some little pressure, let him out, once more a free man. He was, 
however, not very grateful, and hearing that the Governor had 
made some insulting remarks about him while he was under lock 
and key, he cowhided him in the streets of Austin. 

Shortly after his release, one of those wandering showmen 
who run what they call a variety show, consisting of song and 
dance artists, male and female, and a bar for the retailing of - 
spirits, set up in Austin. Artemus Ward said the girl could not 
go in without paying, but she could pay without going in. Some 
lively young men of the town thought they might be allowed the 
former privilege if they demanded it in sufficient numbers. But 
the showman and his men put them outside, disturbing their 
equanimity in the process. Ben was in town. He, while there 
seemed no prospect of a disturbance, preferred the amusements 
of the town; but when he heard of the insults heaped upon his 
friends, he burnt with ardour to view the inside of the canvas 
tent, and went down determined to run that variety show on a 
democratic basis with equal rights to everybody. The proprietor 
was a stranger, and unacquainted with Ben. So when he laid hold 
of his arm it is hardly probable he knew he might with greater 
impunity handle a live shell or a Texas steer. Ben was instantly 
in fear of his life, and the show devolved on the widow. Although 
this was undoubtedly in self-defence, Ben thought it well to leave 
Texas for a while, and went up to Leadville, Colorado, The keen 
air of this altitudinous city exhilarated him so, that before leaving 
he went in a procession of one down the main street, firing volleys 
from his two revolvers, while the citizens in whose honour this 
was done retired to the back streets, where the police officers 
preserved order. 
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While in the mountains, it is said that one of the western 
railroads, having a dispute about the right of way with another 
railroad, hired Ben Thompson at a liberal stipend to defend the 
rights in question. The opposing company made Ben a present 
of about 400/. He was not stubborn. He showed himself open 
to reason, and went his way, returning to the Lone Star State. 

The man who was Ben’s fidus Achates was John King Fisher, 
commonly called Kingfisher. He was of desperate character 
from his youth, and while living in Maverick County his home 
was the rendezvous for cattle thieves and desperadoes. He was 
known to have killed a number of men, but nothing was proved 
against him, so finally he came in and stood his trial, and for 
want of evidence was acquitted. After this he was a compara- 
tively peaceable man, and was made deputy-sheriff of Uvalde. 

It was in San Antonio, or San Antone (silent ¢), that the last 
act of the combined drama of these two men was played out. 
Late in 83 there was a fight in a gambling-house in that city, 
in which Ben killed a man named Harris. On the 11th of 
March, ’84, Ben and his brother Bill, about whom I shall say 
something afterwards, were in town. Ben was drunk, and came 
across Kingfisher. Together they went into the bar of the 
Vaudeville Theatre, to get more drink. This was late at night. 
At the bar there was a man named Simms, who had been at the 
shooting of Harris. Ben got talking with him in a wild boisterous 
way, saying that now he was rich, and could get out of any trouble 
he got into. He spoke about Harris, who had been killed, and 
said it was the man’s own fault that his death happened. Then 
he said, ‘ Joe Foster was the man I ought to have killed.’ Then 
he saw Joe Foster at the other end of the hall, and sent Simms 
over to ask him to come and speak to him. Foster came over. 
Ben offered his hand, which he wouldn’t take. This infuriated 
Ben, and he made vague threats, saying he would expose Foster 
as a thief. Finally he pulled his sixshooter, shoving it into 
Foster’s face. - As he pulled it back he cocked it. There was a 
police officer standing by, named Coy, who grabbed hold of the 
pistol, saying, ‘Don’t fire, Ben; I’m an officer.’ But he shot, and 
then there was a general firing. When it ceased Ben and King- 
fisher had fallen, Coy was wounded in the leg, and Foster shot in the 
knee. Next day his leg was amputated. Both the desperadoes 
were dead. Kingfisher had a wound in the left eye, and one under 
the left ear, a wound above the heart, and another in the left leg. 
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Thompson had been shot over the eye, in the forehead, the chin, 
and the abdomen. Ben Thompson was forty years of age, and 
his friend only twenty-seven. 

Bill Thompson is, as far as I know, still alive. I believe there 
are many murders placed to his account. I have been told that 
on one occasion, when he had been drinking and was in an ugly 
temper, he dismounted from his horse, which he left loose. Near 
at hand was a horse belonging to a boy, who had given it oats. 
Bill’s horse came and shoved his nose into the feed, ousting the 
other. The boy removed the intruder, upon which Bill said, 
‘ Boy, if you do that again, I’ll blow the roof of your head off.’ 
The boy, thinking he was not serious, did it again, and Bill kept 
his word. He was not brought to justice. When I was at Big 
Springs a man shot a German because he was a German. The 
unfortunate Teuton had not been in the town a quarter of an 
hour. The murderer got on his horse and rode out of town. 

At Sweetwater two men were shot the day after I passed 
through it. I do not know any details of this case, but while I 
was near Snyder, in Scurry County, North-west Texas, there was 
what Texans look upon as an amusing incident. I had met, in 
one of the towns on the Texas and Pacific Railroad, a man named, 
I think, Chambers. He was a cattleman, and had been a cowboy. 
He was, I found, a very pleasant man to talk to, and we got quite 
friendly while in town together. He lived at Snyder, and one 
Sunday night was in a saloon in this little town playing poker 
with the proprietor. For some time things went on quietly, but 
at last there was the inevitable row. What it was about nobody 
knew. Chambers rushed out after a weapon, for fortunately 
neither was wearing a revolver at the time, and going into his 
house across the road, took his Winchester rifle, which can be 
fired seventeen times without reloading. Meantime, the saloon- 
keeper got his breechloading gun and some cartridges. Chambers 
opened the ball by shooting right through the house—for it was 
all wood—on to the prairie beyond. The saloon-keeper poked his 
gun out and fired, missing Chambers completely, for not a pellet 
struck him, though it killed a fowl. Meantime Chambers kept 
on firing, but without effect, owing to his opponent’s luck. Next 
shot fired from the gun burst it, injuring the saloon man’s thumb. 
At the same instant Chambers fired again. The man inside, when 
he got hurt, let a yell out of him. Chambers thought he was dead, 
dropped his rifle, went for his horse, and rode down to Sweetwater. 
The last time I heard of them they were friends again, 
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TABAI, THE WIZARD. 


‘Murper of the Great Wizard, Tabai.’ I saw this heading in a 
number of the ‘Sarawak Gazette,’ and it stirred my interest, for 
I remembered the victim. The circumstances of his death re- 
ported were by no means satisfying, but the editor of the Gazette 
seems to have thought that the less said about such a scoundrel 
the better. 

My own acquaintance with Tabai had no uncanny associations ; 
but it was interesting from another cause. He visited us one day 
at Muka fort, ostensibly to announce a change of name. Hence- 
forth he would be known as Draman, since he had become a 
convert to the Moslem faith. Upon the strength of this refor- 
mation, he asked the doctor for quinine and blue-pill, as the 
materials for legitimate practice. The doctor used words needless 
to repeat ; they would occur to the most guileless on such impudent 
provocation ; whereupon Tabai withdrew composedly. 

He had then passed middle age, an exaggerated specimen of 
the Dyak type. His eyes were quick of movement, cunning and 
ironical. Though the face was not thin, it had such breadth 
across the cheek-bones that one could lay two fingers in the 
hollow betwixt them and the massive jaw. By that indenting of 
the cheeks, the lips, broad and full, seemed to be drawn tight, and 
creased in upward curves. A strange and evil face! When I heard 
that this man was by far the most renowned and the most feared 
of Dyak sorcerers, I was not surprised. 

Tabai did not long practise Islam, though he claimed certain 
of its privileges, which, we may suppose, tempted him to profess 
the faith. Dyak morality is very lax in the case of young people ; 
though, in effect, laxity has very seldom such evil consequences 
among a rude and simple population as it would have with us. 
But Dyaks do not tolerate unbecoming conduct after marriage, and 
they think it alike contemptible and hateful in an elder. Indi- 
viduals whose disposition leads them to revolt against established 
usage, and who have the courage of their vices, often take refuge in 
Islam. This is specially the case with Milanows, the tribe to which 
Tabai belonged. The richest of them are nearly all Mubammadan, 
and their heathen compatriots have learned that in changing 
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his creed a man changes his sense of right and wrong. The fact 
is accepted without cavil or discussion; and acts which would 
ruin a chief socially are condoned to one who, between night and 
morning as it were, declares himself a Moslem. Nobody was 
shocked, therefore, when Tabai, returning to his people, put away 
his old wife and took her children to Dalat, where he built a new 
house, and peopled it. Conversion enlarged his business. Dyaks 
travelled from a long circuit to ask his help, and Malays did not 
scorn to consult a brother-Moslem. The fees of a successful 
practitioner in magic are nowhere inconsiderable; for magic is 
a wide expression, covering all manner of secret practices, from 
the fantastic to the criminal, and such compromising services must 
always be well paid. In the course of this narrative we gain glimpses 
of a scale of fee much larger than might have been expected. 
Tabai was not liked, of course. The meanest of his profession is 
distrusted, and the greatest must needs be abhorred. Scandals 
of various shape arose, and they circulated so widely that the 
Resident of Muka kept an eye upon the wizard ; but he could find 
no grounds for interference. 

Men of this sort must dwell alone. Tabai built his house in 
the forest, a quarter of a mile or so from Dalat. He constructed 
it in the Malay fashion, raised but a few feet above the soil, and 
surrounded it by a fence—everybody knows that Dyak houses 
stand twenty to forty feet in air, supported on great posts. A 
couple of stalwart slaves always kept guard in the enclosure, and 
they admitted no one without the master’s consent. 

Thither came one day a young Dyak, who announced himself 
as son to the Orang Kaya of Medong, Igud by name. The village 
is a colony of the Seribas, and this youth showed the purity of his 
blood by a frank fearlessness of look and a spirited manner charac- 
teristic of his people. He wore only the chowat, or breech-clout, 
but the ornaments upon his glossy yellow skin would have purchased 
cloth for a village. A ring of costly shell encircled each arm; his 
neck, wrists, and legs were adorned with gold and brass. But the 
glory of his costume was an apron—if an article worn behind may 
be so described. Agate beads, an inch long and less, were threaded 
in patterns, and the soft rattle they made as the owner walked, 
the clash at a sudden movement, the sparkle when a sun-ray caught 
them, fascinated every beholder. 

It was easy to guess what this sort of client wanted. He de- 
clared himself in love with Netai, daughter of Tur chief of Dalat. 
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Difficulties so many and so grave barred his suit that he came 
to ask aid from the manang. In the first place, Dalat and Medong 
were not friendly. They had no feud; the inhabitants did not 
quarrel ; but Seribas and Milanows have been fighting for centuries, 
and they are not yet prepared to marry or give in marriage. Then 
there was the question of rank. Igud’s father had the grade of 
Orang Kaya, whilst Tur was only a Tuah, chief of a subordinate 
village. The young man had not even hinted his love at home. 
Without the Orang Kaya’s sanction no subject would dare engage 
in those negotiations which etiquette demands when people of 
position contemplate marriage. Such were the problems, in brief, 
which Igud submitted. 

Tabai, of course, suggested a love-charm to begin with, and 
named his price with the frankness of a recognised authority— 
twenty-five catties of honey (334]bs.). This was not quite the 
thing Igud wanted; but to obtain the maiden’s love would cer- 
tainly be no disadvantage. Instead of honey he offered a durien 
covered with fruit. The wizard had trees enough for an orchard, 
up and down; if honey was inconvenient he would take pigs. 
The cost was finally arranged in the shape of a sow and litter—for 
Tabai’s Moslem zeal had now quite cooled. He presented the 
lover with a bit of deerhorn to hang about his neck, a root 
curiously twisted to burn, and a plantain to share with Netai. 
These articles, treated according to prescription, and endued with 
virtue by secret rites, could not fail to excite a burning love. 

Igud did not question their efficacy, but he asked how, under 
all the circumstances, he could induce the girl to eat a plantain? 
That, Tabai explained with dignity, was no affair of his, If the 
client wished him to act as negotiator with the parents, he had but 
to say so, and to pay. The fee in such cases was a picul of gun- 
metal (133 lbs.). Igud was shocked. For what should he give 
such an enormous sum? Briefly, Tabai assured him, for a bride. 
If he condescended to interest himself, Netai was won. This 
argument could not be resisted. Igud consented. 

The sow and the brass arrived next morning—-that is, gutta 
percha to its value; for gun-metal is a basis, not in general a 
currency. The manang prepared to earn his fee, twisted a turban 
round his head, donned a pair of trowsers, and set out. Dalat is 
a small village, consisting of one house only, some five hundred 
feet long. Since it has been occupied for several generations, the 
constant discharge of rubbish from above, and the industry of pigs 
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below, have buried the supporting posts nearly two-thirds of their 
length, and the floor of the house lies not ten feet above the 
ground in places. The door of the chief’s chamber is the middle 
one in the long row, and opposite, on the broad verandah, roofed in, 
which is common to the inhabitants, lies the council-fire. Here, 
beneath a string of human heads suspended on a hoop, so caked 
with soot that the teeth alone are visible, the elders sit chewing 
the eternal penang, exchanging the eternal gossip, by night as 
by day. Tabai climbed the ladder which descends from this airy 
dwelling, and found the council in session round their Tuah. 

He opened his business, as the custom goes, in public. This 
was no matter for the elders to discuss, and they said not a word 
whilst Tabai descanted on the wealth, the virtue, and the political 
importance of his client. He put the case shrewdly, no doubt, 
and Tur listened without impatience. Upon such missions the 
envoy is expected to hold forth until some outside incident occurs 
to break his flow of eloquence. Tabai spoke for an hour or so 
—he would have scorned to measure time—and he was ready to 
go on till midnight. The straightening sun-rays began to shoot 
beneath the eave; the shadow of the penang palms fell heavier, 
and longer on the platform without ; women passed to and fro 
with pitchers ; the thud of pounding rice began to sound; work- 
ing people would soon arrive, eager for their meal after a long 
day in the paddy-grounds. Tabai reached his peroration. He 
declared that this match, besides its inherent advantages, would 
be pleasing to the spirits. They had warned him by many signs 
that an alliance of great value to the people was reserved for Tur’s 
family. To refuse would be defiance of the tutelary powers. 

Tabai had produced a grave effect, when two young girls came 
down the long house, carrying their field-baskets. They opened 
the door of Tur’s chamber like persons of the family. By the 
expression of the elders, who looked up, the manang saw that one 
of these was Netai. It could only be the taller. Her figure, of 
course, was perfect; her features irregular, but pleasing; her 
expression full of life. In the great coils of hair, knotted back to 
give freedom in working, she had twined a garland of orchid 
gathered on the homeward path. The beauty of Netai raised 
every evil passion in the manang’s heart. He broke off and 
withdrew. 

Seven days are commonly allowed for deliberation in such 
cases, and then the intermediary returns. If the parents have 
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resolved, provisionally, to accept the offer, they receive him, and 
he names the dowry, a graceful term for the price which a man 
pays them for their daughter. But Tabai took no steps to learn 
what Igud was prepared to give or Tur to accept, and he did not 
return to Dalat. His slaves refused the young man admission. 
Igud admitted to himself, however, that a wizard is a personage 
to whom some eccentricity must be allowed. Pok, his great 
friend, went to Dalat for news. Few secrets are kept at a Dyak 
house, and none in matters pertaining to the chief. Everybody 
knew that Tabai had asked the hand of Tur’s daughter for the son 
of the Medong Orang Kaya, and that Tur entertained the proposal. 
Under these circumstances Igud took patience. 

At this point I should explain, with the utmost brevity, what 
is the position of a Dyak girl in respect to marriage. If her 
parents belong to the common class, she is perfectly free, choosing 
the man she likes, and carrying on her courtship without the 
slightest interference. Neither father nor mother alludes to her 
conduct until the young man makes them a proposal. The case 
of a chief’s daughter is otherwise. Light conduct on her part 
would bring scandal on the community, and her marriage should 
be advantageous to it, if possible. Therefore she is not allowed 
the privileges of the humbler sisterhood, and she awaits, in 
general, the sanction of her parents. But if the husband they 
approve is not satisfactory to her mind she may refuse him, and 
very often she does. No form of compulsion may be used, for the 
Dyak girl has spirit enough, and she does not hesitate to run away 
if pressed too hard, or even to kill herself; but in such cases, I 
imagine, there is some stronger motive unavowed. 

It was taken for granted that Netai would accept a gallant 
young fellow of rank above her own. ‘The village, influenced by 
Tabai’s allusion to the spirits, consented. The parents were 
favourable. If the Orang Kaya objected to his son’s choice, that 
was no insuperable difficulty. He would certainly give way, for 
the children are masters in a Dyak household ; a father commonly 
takes his first son’s name, with the prefix ‘ Api.’ The only ob- 
stacle in Igud’s path to happiness was etiquette ; but etiquette is 
an iron barrier with savages. He could not himself wait on Tur, 
and no one suitable would accept the commission. 

Time passed on, making the situation more and more embar- 
rassing. Pok contrived without offence to let the chief of Dalat 
understand that Igud was dying of impatience to resume the 
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negotiation. That hint soothed his temper ; but the business was 
not advanced. After waiting a month, Tur pocketed his dignity, 
and set out, towards evening, for a private interview with the 
sorcerer. About the same time Igud and Pok paid one of their 
constant visits, with the usual result. Safe behind their barrier, 
the slaves refused admittance. After promising and threatening 
in vain, the friends withdrew, determined to keep guard until 
Tabai came out. They posted themselves on the edge of the 
clearing under cover of the forest. After a very few minutes they 
saw Tur approach and parley at the gate. Igud came to a hasty 
resolve. Since chance favoured him thus, he would accost the 
chief point-blank. Leaving Pok to watch, he slipped back through 
the jungle, found a hiding-place beside the path which Tur would 
use in returning, and waited. 

Small bare feet tread noiseless over that soil, dank with the 
rot of countless seasons. Igud, looking the other way, did not 
hear a girl’s swift approach until she had almost passed his am- 
bush. It was Netai, eager but stealthy, dressed in her ornaments 
as fora feast. Igud shrank back. What could she be doing in 
the woods at that hour, when girls are making ready the evening 
meal? In her best clothes, also, as if going to her marriage ? 
Jealousy leaped to flame in Igud’s heart. 

Netai approached, went by. A crackle of sticks breaking, a 
swish of boughs, a patter of hurrying feet from the other side, 
alarmed her. As a young man came in view, she slipped into the 
bush, but instantly returned. ‘Go back, dayang!’ the lad cried 
breathlessly. ‘Master orders you! He sends this, and bids you 
come to-morrow at the same time.’ From a bamboo box at his 
side the messenger produced a waist-belt, hung with little golden 
bells that tinkled. Netai took it, and stood hesitating. ‘Your 
father is on the road, dayang, and those cursed Seribas are hiding 
somewhere about! Get home quick!’ She turned and swiftly fled. 

Igud followed the boy quietly till she had gone beyond hear- 
ing. ‘Tell me all!’ he cried, suddenly gripping the slave's 
throat. ‘I know you! What has Netai to do at your master’s 
house ?’ 

‘Take your hands off! Tabai is not my slave, and his secrets 
are his own. If you’re wise, Igud, you will not meddle with him.’ 
‘What was she going to his house for, you dog? Speak!’ 

‘Don’t kill me! I swear I don’t know! Many girls come to 
our house!’ 
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‘ What is all this?’ said Tur, coming upon them. And Igud, 
firmly holding the slave, told what he had seen. It was the gift 
of the waist-belt that roused so much suspicion. A well-conducted 
girl might wish to consult the manang, though this was no fitting 
hour, even if she had been properly accompanied. But why 
should she take a costly present without surprise? Tabai’s repute 
was bad as it could be, and he had magic arts. 

They took the slave a few yards into the jungle, and there, 
by means comprehensible to the dullest, extracted all he knew. 
It was little. Netai had not visited the house to his knowledge. 
This was his first commission as regarded her. Other slaves had 
been employed, possibly. It was thought in the household that 
Tabai intended taking a new wife, since he had prepared the 
best chamber, sending its occupant to Muka. That was all, but 
enough, if the facts bore the interpretation put upon them. 

Igud’s feelings I need not describe. Tur had many grounds 
for anger. In the first place, this action of Tabai’s was attempted 
theft. A girl of marriageable age is property, worth so much in 
hard money to her father ; and the manang had tried to get Netai 
without payment. Again, it would be a vile misalliance. Thirdly, 
Tabai had committed a monstrous crime in seducing the maiden 
whose hand he had asked for another. Father and lover nursed 
their wrath, while the slave, released, stood by grinning, rubbing 
himself, and muttering. When they made up their minds to seek 
the wizard’s house, he suddenly ran off full speed, turning at a 
distance to throw all the curses of necromancy at their heads. 

Tabai’s door stood open, and he, seated in the verandah, made 
a courteous movement. Seeing him thus composed, Tur began to 
falter and to doubt. The shades of night were falling. Ina very 
few moments darkness would close round them, alone with this 
terrible being, challenged in hisown realm. But Igud had bitterer 
wrongs upon his mind than theft or outraged sentiment, and he 
loosed his passions. 

Tabai interrupted. ‘ Does it become your years, Tur, to bring 
a boy to gossip about women to me? Go, before I lose my 
temper! It is night! The spirits are abroad!’ 

Tur shuddered. He said fearfully, ‘Your slave lied to us, 
manang. I will send you a present when I get home.’ 

‘That is well! Let it be sixty catties of rice (80 lbs.). 
What do you give, Igud ?’ 

I paid you a picul of brass for services you did not perform. 
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Finish that business, and, on the day I marry Netai, I will give 
you two piculs.’ 

‘To-morrow I will wait upon you, Tur. An old man is not 
less eager for two piculs of brass than is a youth for a bride. In 
the afternoon I will come to Medong, Igud; do you press on your 
father. He is generous, and Tur is not greedy. You may be 
married in four days!’ 

‘I ask pardon for the injustice we did you,’ said the Tuah. 
‘Give me a charm for protection on the road home.’ 

‘Take this!’ the manang answered, handing him a boar’s 
tusk. ‘Keep it in your left hand, the point outwards. You will 
send me seventy catties in the morning!’ They were glad to get 
away, even into the terrors of the forest. For in the dull glow of 
the fire Tabai had put on a weird aspect: his misshapen features 
enlarged, his hands clutched at them, he swayed to and fro as if 
struggling against the spirits that urged him to take wing for the 
night’s devilry. 

Not a word did those two speak until they saw the radiance of 
Dalat shining hazily through the night-mists and reddening the 
foliage. Pressed close to one another, holding the charm at full 
stretch, bathed in the sweat of fear, and starting at every sound, 
they hurried on. But the sight of human dwellings, the hum of 
human voices, instantly restored their nerve. They paused 
beneath the ladder. Tabai had furnished no explanation. Why 
did he give that waist-belt? Possibly greed and alarm had 
changed his plans; but Tur resolved that a watch should be kept 
upon his daughter, and that the marriage should be hastened. 

Dalat was excited and anxious, for no man, much more a 
chief, strays in the woods after nightfall. Public agitation among 
Dyaks is displayed by crowding closer round the council hearth, 
and telling more awful stories, whilst consuming an abnormal 
amount of betel. Nobody thinks of going in search of lost com- 
panions before daylight. Igud stayed the night, of course; but 
he kept as far as possible from Tur. It is not fitting that a man 
should be on familiar terms with his father-in-law. So long as 
he lives, the latter is treated with distant reverence, and avoided 
as much as possible. Netai moved about, laughing and playing 
with the other girls after supper. She openly wore the belt, which 
roused envious curiosity ; but a Dyak maiden need not give account 
of her presents. 

In the morning Igud told his mother as much as he thought 
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fitting of the story. Netai was in no sort the bride she wished 
for her only son. The old dame had met her often at feasts, and 
pronounced the girl vain, flighty, imperious. Not till Igud swore 
that he would go to Kuching and enlist in the ‘ Rangers’ did she 
consent unwillingly. Together they waited on the chief, who 
refused in the strongest terms. The threat of enlistment did not 
move him; he declared it the right and proper course for a 
Seribas boy, now that piracy and head-hunting were stopped. 
Until he fell in love, Igud had always fancied the idea, and his 
mother knew well that he would be half-consoled for the loss of a 
wife if it gave him a pretext for donning a uniform. Under this 
alarm, she used the vigorous arguments which a Dyak matron 
has at command, and the Orang Kaya, seeing she was in earnest, 
gave way, grumbling. When Tabai arrived, with a diplomatic 
suggestion of the price Tur expected for his daughter, he found 
the way smooth. 

The parents met, attended each by a posse of relatives, and 
settled details—the division of property in case of divorce from 
incompatibility of temper, the fine for infidelity, if the couple 
separated for that cause, the custody and the rights of children 
in the same event. Divorce is such a common incident that the 
questions which may arise from it are always settled beforehand. 
Not in one of a hundred cases is the reason such as would leave 
a stain on the respondent’s character if it were proved in our 
English courts. The grunt of a pig at some unusual time, the 
cry of a bird or an insect may be enough; as for the bell of a 
deer, no matrimonial affection could stand that. When these 
matters were settled, the party chewed betel-nut together. Then 
Igud’s mother sent a plate, covered with a red cloth, to her son’s 
bride. The scarlet canopy foilowed in due course, to protect her 
from the sun, or the spirits, in walking to her new home. And 
then all was ready for the wedding. 

During this time Netai behaved like any other girl in her 
position. As nobody consulted her, she offered no remarks, 
accepting presents and congratulations as they came, and going 
about her business as usual. A chief's daughter is easily watched, 
and Tur felt certain that she had not met Tabai, nor communicated 
with him by visible means. But this assurance, on reflection, was 
not comforting. For the slave had told her to come again next 
night, an order she had not tried to obey. Why not? And why 
was she unconcerned about this disobedience ? Either Tabai had 
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been wrongly suspected, or he was directing her by magic arts. 
And in that case, where was the limit of his power? Every night 
Tur felt dire alarms, but every day he recovered spirit. It is 
curious how the Dyak’s superstition wanes and waxes with the 
sun. He is distinctly a Rationalist so long as he can see, barring 
omens and such signs as are sent by friendly powers for his benefit ; 
but when darkness begins to settle down, his courage oozes, until 
he is eager to credit the most grotesque horror. 

The wedding day arrived without alarm. Dalat was full of 
visitors, encamped on the verandah. Piles of food had been col- 
lected. As soon.as one feast is done the Dyak begins to store 
materials for the next. Thus it happens that on any unforeseen 
occasion the village can supply eggs and fruit and salted provisions, 
black, mouldy, and rotten, as they should be for real festivity. Of 
fresh viands there is always sufficient. Every vessel in the house 
large enough for hospitable purposes was filled with drink, rice- 
spirit warmed with pepper, and the fermented juice of fruits. The 
two iron bars upon which bride and bridegroom were to sit had 
been placed opposite Tur’s door. Basins of rice, dyed yellow, stood 
around, for sprinkling the happy pair. Fowls of propitious colour 
were tethered to the door-post, ready for the priest. The heads 
had been disposed with artistic effect, and wooden birds with a 
feather at the head and tail, and nowhere else, hung from the 
rafters. The bride was dressed ; after hours of labour her pretty 
coronet of beads had been adjusted to the satisfaction of everybody. 
Tur congratulated himself. Surely this hazardous affair was 
settled at last! 

A cruel error. In place of the bridegroom, Pok arrived. With 
slow, sad step, shaking in agitation, he walked up the house, and 
sat by the fire. The betel-box was pushed towards him silently, 
and he helped himself. All the people crowded round; women 
ran from the chambers. In dead silence Pok declared his news. 
‘Oh, Tur!’ he cried, bursting into fresh tears, ‘Igud, my brother, 
is raving mad!’ 

Consternation ran through the house. Awful troubles must 
be heralded by this portent. Igud’s death would have been com- 
paratively unimportant, but madness is the work of evil spirits. 

Tur stilled the noise, dismissed the women, cleared the council 
area, and deliberated with hiselders. They summoned the village 
priest to interpret this omen; but he, a cripple and only half- 
witted, could only stammerand quake. The priest and the manang 
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are sometimes one amongst Dyaks, but more frequently the 
sacerdotal office is conferred upon some villager who cannot earn 
his living otherwise. The elders saw only one course—Tabai 
must be consulted. Tur formed the same opinion, on different 
grounds. He took his spear and set out, with Pok and a retinue 
of friends. He found the Orang Kaya of Medong already in con- 
ference with the sorcerer. A man of determination was the Seribas 
chief, quick of eye, short in word, ready of hand. He said to 
Tabai: ‘They tell me this is your doing! Now, mark! If my 
son is restored to his senses within six days, I give you six piculs 
of brass; if not, you shall die!’ 

‘ And I give two piculs !’ said Tur. 

Tabai’s face lit up with greed. He answered coolly, ‘1 told 
you, Tur, that your daughter would make a great match ; but Igud 
evidently is not a husband whom the spirits regard with favour. 
They have given a sign, and it is enough. I will appease them. 
By morning your son will be well, Orang Kaya.’ 

‘Good!’ said the Medong chief. ‘But make the Umot pro- 
pitious, manang! For I swear on my blood and my sword that if 
they visit my house again, you shall die!’ 

Igud woke in his right senses, but feeble and ill. Not for 
several days could he get across to Dalat, whence the guests had 
departed. They had eaten and drunk everything provided, re- 
peating all the time that it was no time for festivity. Igud did 
not dispute that his sickness was the work of Antus, or Umot, or 
Mino, but he savagely declared that Tabai had incited them. He 
persuaded Tur, but the matter had now gone beyond the chief's 
authority. He dared not think of proposing to his subjects that 
the marriage ceremonies should be resumed. So Igud bought over 
to his side the priestesses, a powerful body, who were already 
jealous of the manang and his fees. And they began to work 
successfully on public opinion. 

One day when the subject was mentioned in council—the 
village talked of nothing else—several elders spoke bitterly of 
Tabai and his evil influence upon the neighbourhood. Netai broke 
in on them, pale and agitated. ‘I am a free girl, father!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ and I will never marry a madman! That is what you 
all mean, and I would rather die!’ 

Tur was much distressed. Family affection is so strong among 
this people that angry words are seldom uttered between relatives. 
He said, ‘ No one will force you, child! Igud’s sickness is trans- 
ferred to you, we see, and by the same hand!’ 
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She retired, sobbing with excitement, as Igud appeared in the 
doorway with Pok. They learned the cause of the agitation, and 
they swore a great oath to settle with the manang that day. 
While blood was still hot, he entered. Igud and Pok arose, went 
down the house, and at the further doorway took each a spear 
from the bundle always leaning ready against the post. They 
descended the ladder and waited. 

Tabai seated himself with compliments, split a plug of betel, 
wrapped it in a pepper-leaf, and chewed. ‘I brought the young 
man to his senses,’ he presently observed. ‘The Orang Kaya of 
Medong is grateful. Have you forgotten already, Tuah ?’ 

Tur had not paid the two piculs, a great sum for him. He 
said, ‘ Why should I be grateful, Tabai? If you took the spirit 
of madness from Igud, you caused it to enter my daughter’s brain.’ 

‘Is it so? I will cure her. But pay me for the other service.’ 

‘T owe you nothing! Now, this instant, remove your spells 
from Netai!’ He rose, and Tabai also. 

‘T have thrown no spells on your daughter, Tur! With one 
word I can change you all to apes, and the Antus will worry you 
for ever. Shall I utter it ?’ 

The threat was ill-timed. With hands outstretched to choke 
him, the elders sprang forward. Tabai eluded them, ran out upon 
the platform, caught a penang tree, and slid down the trunk. 
Igud and Pok stood below. Upon the moment’s impulse they 
rushed at him, and thrust him through. 

The crimes of the Dyak are guileless. In the evening, Tur, 
Igud, and Pok embarked to carry the news of their own deed to 
Muka. The Resident examined them, reported, and forwarded the 
prisoners to Kuching for trial. The Rajah and the English people 
there were interested. Witnesses who had been afraid and per- 
plexed while the manang lived bore evidence against him; and 
their testimony, with men who put the spirits out of court, 
suggested every sort of crime. Under the circumstances, a fine was 

thought sufficient punishment for the executioners of such a villain. 

Igud did not return with his fellow-prisoners. He found the 
capital more pleasant than his village, and he enlisted. If he 
goes back, a spruce, self-confident young soldier, perhaps Netai 
will regard him differently. For I have formed an explanation of 
her conduct, which, though it does not account for all, leaves 
but small space for magic. There are girls even in the jungle who 
prefer an old and ugly husband, if he have power and force of 
will, toa country-bred youth, however handsome and however brave. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


OnE of the pleasantest stores of reminiscence is Switzerland, 
which I used to visit every autumn for years before the flood of 
modern tourists had reached its present height. Not a few 
indeed went in those early days, but they seldom had any diffi- 
culty in finding some lodgment after the day’s walk. It is 
different now. When I was last there, in the height of the season, 
the pressure for places had become insufferable. People had to 
sleep in the steamboats (and dream of ‘ stewards’), on arriving at 
Lucerne. I was fortunate myself in getting good accommodation, 
while others were shut out. And I did this by sheer common 
sense, rather than ingenuity, genius, or coin. . . . I had written 
my prescription down, but now scratch it out, lest it should spoil 
the market for such deserving persons as your humble servant. 
Let my readers use their own wits in getting rooms, while others 
are peremptorily rejected. 

The best way to enjoy Switzerland is not to ‘tour’ about, but 
to stop at some mountain inn. Secure your footing there, and 
keep it. Take walks, make a two or three days’ expedition from 
your mountain nest, if you please, but having once found it and 
lined it with your ‘things,’ stick to it. Take plenty of them and 
settle down. Many are moved by ancient traditional advice to 
discard luggage. Their eyes are not open to the changes in 
locomotion and transportation which have come to pass in the last 
twenty years. So far from deserving to be called ‘impedimenta,’ 
portmanteau and bag really facilitate the enjoyment of a holiday. 
Of course boys of all ages go through the experience of carrying 
a knapsack, &c., but with sensible men who want rest, ‘touring’ 
with a bare change of clothes is miserable work. Moreover, 
you don’t stay long enough in each new region to apprehend its 
glories. The ‘rest’ becomes a mere camping ground, and does not 
deserve the name of evena sleeping place, for after a broken night 
(being made feverish by unaccustomed toil) you scuffle off early in 
the morning to speculate all day on the chance of finding a spare 
bed at its close. Supposing, however, that you do move about 
much and on foot, of all places Switzerland is one of the best for 
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having your things sent on. The luggage post is there universal, 
trustworthy, and prompt. 

Even in going to the higher inns, such as the Bel Alp, nothing 
is easier than to sling two carpet bags (brought by rail to Brieg 
from Charing Cross) over a horse, and with a portmanteau between 
them take good store of change, including some books (especially 
novels) into the room which you have secured, and stop there. 
Thus only can you digest the delicious dish of Swiss air and 
scenery. If you scamper round, as many do, there is no time for 
the true impression to sink into the mind. After the most 
strenuous circuit by foot and horse, whereby you visit all the 
‘best places’ in a month, there remains a sentiment of gratified 
perception to such as stay at least for a little while in the same 
spot. What good times I have had at the Bel Alp! Moreover, 
thus you better value the pleasantness of ‘ tourist’ acquaintance- 
ship. I don’t wish to boast, but I flatter myself I sometimes 
had moral courage enough to resent pressure to climb and make 
expeditions, preferring rather to lounge on a grass plot, and rest 
with the fire of the sun above and the atmosphere of ice (that of 
the Great Aletch) below, when the mood came. Not that I didn’t 
ever walk. Once I spent some twenty-eight hours in an effort 
to reach a high snow peak, and came back legitimately bafiled, 
though I was conscious of a praiseworthy and most unpleasant 
two and a half hours on the curl of a frozen cornice some 12,000 
feet high, with a ‘fall’ into space on either side. One was about 
as sharp as that which a jackdaw sees from the top of a steeple, 
while the other was no more than that which a tabby observes from 
the ridge of a high-pitched roof. Either way a ‘slip’ would have 
been about 3,000 feet down. Of course the view was ‘ magnificent.’ 
I was in intellectual company, being ‘tied’ (we were ‘in rope’) 
to Mr. Frederic Harrison, but I didn’t enjoy it at the time, 
though I was too great a coward to say so, and only (in my mind) 
reversed the Frenchman’s remark and thought, ‘C’est la guerre 
mais c’n’est pas magnifique.’ 

In anchoring for a week or two among the mountains, it is, if 
possible, best to lie just outside the fringe of local excursion 
streams. These flow down the valleys with short lateral ‘climbs,’ 
which fill mountain inns two or three hours’ walk off the main 
track, with a perspiring thirsty and uproarious crowd of ‘ foreigners’ 
(who, by the way, are then in every sense at home), and who, ifyou 
happen not to be out for the day, deafen and obliterate you. May 
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I be permitted to say that this is one drawback to the Aiggischhorn, 
where crowds arrive for a few hours from Viesch, and disport them- 
selves. It is different at the Bel Alp. There the weary may find 
refreshment not merely in diverting recreation and laborious exer- 
cise, but by sheer placid rest in a perfect and silent atmosphere. 
Once, however (in my case), this was ruffled for a little while. 
I had resisted pressure to join some expedition, preferring to 
enjoy repose by loafing about all day, doing ‘nothing.’ In this 
last business I was helped by a distinguished living Professor, 
and the then Astronomer Royal. We were silently idling, 
when the Professor’s face grew a little longer by reason, he said, 
of some threatening internal disorder, and he asked me if I 
happened to have a little laudanum. I had, and he went with 
me up to my bedroom for it. Now, I possessed only two little 
bottles exactly alike. One was filled with the desired drug, the 
other with creosote, which I had brought for my wife, who had 
some notion of using it to allay sea-sickness. Well, before I 
knew what he was about, the Professor had poured this into a 
tumbler of water, and drunk it off. Fact. There was a lot of it. 
He was undeterred by its making the water as white as milk, as 
well as by its taste, and steadily emptied the glass. I looked at 
him as the barbarous people did at St. Paul when he was bitten 
by the viper, expecting some catastrophe. What was to be done ? 
I knew of no antidote myself, but (happy thought) went to the 
Astronomer Royal. Says I, ‘So and so has been drinking my 
creosote by mistake. You are the only man of science within ten 
hours; can you tell me what I had better do?’ ‘Not in my 
department,’ he replied, and walked off. But the Professor wasn’t 
‘took bad’ after all. Iwatched him. He found an old newspaper, 
lit a cigar, and settled himself on the bench outside the inn door. 
I strolled out, with an anxious eye on my gentleman. Presently 
he said, ‘ Your dose has done me a world of good,’ and when the 
rest of the party returned he dissipated the remnant of my appre- 
hension by eating as hearty a dinner as the best of them. He 
ought (I should say) to have been at least half killed. 

In turning over old diaries of touring reminiscence, I seem to 
realise that even in these levelling days there are yet to be found 
the sharpest contrasts of sensation to anyone who will be at the 
trouble, say to compare the commonest American with European 
experience. On both sides of the Atlantic you of course find some 
unexpected phases of liberty and prohibition, and yet they are 
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differently mixed or arranged. In the United States, e.g., there 
is a sort of pervading polite social supervision, whereby a stranger 
is occasionally set right, to his surprise, by a man who might be, 
but is not, a detective in plain clothes. You must not do this; 
you must not do that. I remember once in Sacramento taking 
a ticket on a Friday for New York. Now, the journey between 
these two cities consumes four or five days at least, and the clerk, 
looking at me through the square porthole of his office, said, ‘ Are 
you a minister, sir?’ I replied that I was. ‘Well,’ he said, «I 
am surprised that you should think of going by a train which 
must travel on the Sabbath.’ As he seemed inclined to argue the 
matter, I added, ‘But I come from a land of liberty, England.’ 
On this he handed me my ticket with an air of pity which tres- 
passed over the borders of contempt. This social criticism and 
setting right of strangers is, however, no sign of a conceited 
exclusiveness. In America even the supreme official is curiously 
accessible. In England he wears double armour, and hides in his 
office, but there he is, or was, to be seen and heard of all men. I 
well recollect a wholly unexpected but interesting interview and 
conversation I had with President Grant, in the White House, 
about the Mormons. I was prowling around, when General Blank, 
whom I met, said, ‘Come in and see the President.’ I demurred, 
but he took me in, and the great man discussed Utah with a cigar. 

The ordinary European, like myself, is indeed perpetually 
struck not merely with the hospitality, but the interest or 
attention shown in or to such a waif as himself by kind people in 
the United States. This must needs arise from sheer courtesy. 
We are not half so civil to our cousins when they come here as 
they are to us in their own land. Perhaps with extended inter- 
course this minute politeness is dying out, undue advantage having 
been taken of it. I shall, however, never forget the more than 
civility of the first host I saw on landing at New York some 
twenty years ago. It is true that Longfellow joined us as we sat 
down to meat, but that makes my remark all the more just. No 
doubt the landlord brought a bottle of his best champagne freely 
out, because the great man spoke to us. But what made the poet 
do that, and afterwards (though we had no introduction whatever 
to him) invite my friend and myself to visit him at Boston? He 
simply went out of his way to be courteous, because we happened 
to have been for a short time his companions in commonplace 
travel. 
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Let me return to Switzerland for a moment before finishing 
my little say about a tourist’s recollections. I am struck as I 
look back and think of the strength as well as skill of some Alpine 
climbers. Once I had been out for a long day with Professor 
Tyndall (it was on the memorable occasion when he recovered his 
watch which had been lost for a fortnight in an avalanche), and 
on our way back we paused on the top of a stony ridge which 
jutted out into the sea of ice.’ There were three or four in our 
party, which was supposed to be led by ‘Jenni,’ a well known 
Engadine guide. ‘Let us race down,’ some one said, and away 
we went, easing our descent by the alpenstocks or ice axes which 
we carried. But the Professor, tying the sleeves of his coat 
together, quietly stuck the handle of his axe through them over 
his shoulder, and ‘ran’ straight down. This, to me, appears more 
remarkable than many a celebrated feat. The slope was broken, 
long and steep. I noticed that even Jenni aided or relieved 
himself with his stick as he descended to the edge of the 
glacier. But—there-—some of these Alpine gentlemen have got 
the knees of goats, and it is not unpleasant to think or believe 
that they really lead the world in climbing uphill. There are 
not many European peaks left to be ‘bagged’ now. Nevertheless 
I have an outstanding engagement with my friend Mr. Whymper 
to make an ascent under conditions which I fancy have never 
been tested. We propose to climb (inside) the dome of St. Paul’s 
some day, when we have reason to believe that only a thin cloak 
of fog is laid over London. He says that we shall probably be 
repaid by an exceptionally interesting view, since the covering of 
the city will entirely shut it out, and we (standing in sunshine) 
shall look down on a floor of yellow cloud resonant with the iron 
hum of a lower world, but pricked with spires and musical with 
their unseen chime. But we have not found a promising day yet, 
though there have been fogs. 

In recalling many agreeable visits to Switzerland, I have often 
thought how profoundly unpleasant its ‘ best’ (stoniest, coldest, 
and most inaccessible) parts must have been to the native who 
loves money, but made little till the tourist came. Some talk of 
the home-sickness of the Swiss. Nevertheless, no people have 
been more ready to sell themselves to strangers in other lands, 
either as soldiers on the field of battle or servants in hotels. If 
it were not for the Alpine Club and its following, they would 
gladly make the Bernese Oberland into cornfields, and greedily 
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exchange the Matterhorn for its weight in dung. As it is, they 
fence their picturesque chalets with mountains of muck, and by 
an insistent closing of their windows manage to corrupt the air 
they nightly breathe in the sweetest of ‘health resorts.’ For sour 
domestic atmosphere commend me to Norway and Switzerland. 
No wonder the faces of the people are mostly yellow, and often 
idiotic. But I must not speak evil of Switzerland, though its best 
known routes are now so frequented that the appetite of the 
tourist for its scenery and open air is sadly marred by the fear that 
he may have nowhere to bestow himself at night, except perhaps 
in some stale saloon or goat-smelling loft over a stable. I much 
wonder that some sturdy tourists (rebelling against the dressiness 
and cost of * hotels’), do not take their own tents, and snap their 
fingers at the highland tyranny of these days. They must com- 
bine with this courage a resolute fidelity to shooting jackets, and 
resistance to the dinner ‘toilette’ demands which are now too 
common and insistent. People have no idea how comfortable a 
tent may be. But perhaps the ‘commune’ would forbid its use. 
For liberty don’t invariably commend me to a republic. These 
touring afterthoughts, however, are endless. If out of England, in 
one direction, among the lees of a past world, memories of Rome 
when Garibaldi was to the fore, and of Naples when King Bombha’s 
days were numbered, come back freshly to the mind; and in 
another, on a newly settled Pacific coast, I recall speculations 
about Californian energy, Chinese perseverance, and opium-smell- 
ing theatres. 

But these are sheer holiday thoughts, and I want to realise 
and retouch one or two home impressions received in the ‘ trivial 
round and common task’ of a London parson. People, I fancy, 
do not always apprehend that he is sometimes usefully engaged, 
and that, possibly, a few of the wholesome rivulets of life have 
been fostered and guided by his care. They are indeed the 
countless lesser ties which hold society together. When Gulliver 
was made prisoner in Lilliput, he was so fastened down with 
small cords that he could not even turn on his side. And in like 
manner, though the multiplication of irritating restrictions may 
delay the enjoyment of desirable relief, the restraint of minute 
and wholesome social bonds may retard or stop a dangerous re- 
volution. People see the parson busied in what they are pleased 
to call the petty affairs of life, and perhaps think them beneath 
the august claims of his office, forgetting that if the Almighty 
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Himself did not (so to speak) look after little things, such as, ¢.y., 
drops of rain as well as oceans, and the commonplace application 
of those laws by which only a kettle can be boiled, a shirt made 
(involving transatlantic labour, the oceanic voyages of big ships, 
and the home industry of many looms and needles), and a cabbage 
grown, the world of men would be in sore straits. The true 
divine position is filled by him or her who is concerned in the 
smallest as well as the greatest things. Details govern the 
cosmos, and though I am as far as possible from claiming any 
exclusive position or influence for the clergyman, it so happens 
that it would be difficult to find anyone who had a greater mixture 
of matters to see to than he who is now a minister of what is 
called the Establishment. The scale may be small, but it is 
curiously comprehensive. Of course there are situations in which 
he is brought into official contact with no corporate life. He may 
have what is irreverently called little more than a ‘ preaching 
shop,’ but the ‘rector’ of a parish is compelled to be affected by 
as many interests as his parishioners. In many instances his 
office is inevitably magisterial, as when he presides (as he should) 
at the vestry, which looks after the civic concerns of perhaps 
thousands. He is the moving spirit or ultimate appeal in most 
parochial entertainments. He is probably the chief promoter and 
director of the educational, sanitary, and charitable machinery of 
the place. And in all this, so long as the Church is established, 
he has no choice. He is taken to task by some who carp at him 
as an arbitrary despot or insidious sacerdotalist, but (unless he 
shirks his work) he can’t help himself. He must needs turn his 
“mnind (o the worship of the sanctuary and the paving of the streets 
(for this is brought before him as he sits in the big vestry chair). 
He gives his best attention to the diocesan conference and the 
committee of the cricket club. He is anxious about noisy public 
meetings and the private visitation of the sick. He prepares 
sermons, and signs orders for the cleansing of some sinner’s back 
yard. He interviews the bishop and the charitable impostor. He 
teaches in the old school, and inspects the newly made sewer. And 
the manifold ways in which he is appealed to (not by any means 
idly or in vain) would exceed the conjectures of those who would 
sneer at him as a Jack of all trades and master of none. 

When I look over my meagre journal (mostly in the shape of 
entries in successive almanacs), the ‘mems’ about coming duties 
become ‘memoranda’ of the past, and I see a succession of what 
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might be called respectable failures. One (I might have referred 
toit while writing of Switzerland) reminds me by its blotted leaves 
that mountain tourists should not take astray goatherd as a guide, 
nor, if they intend crossing any ice, neglect to have nails in their 
shoes. The diary in question is smudged by reason of my pockets 
having been filled with snow. I was staying at Miirren, and set 
off with a friend rather late one day to ascend the Schilthorn. It 
is a simple business, but as we began to descend we thought we 
could make a short cut by crossing what is called a ‘bastard’ 
glacier, really a great patch of frozen snow, often found beneath 
the summits of low mountains. Our goatherd said it was quite 
easy, and we followed him. But we neither of us had nails in 
our shoes, and had not gone more than a dozen yards on the 
snow (a sloping sheet of rough white ice) before we lost our 
footing, and began to slide down. Our ‘guide’ tried to stop me 
(he was somewhat below us) by planting his own shod feet firmly 
on the slippery surface, and making a tripod with his alpenstock. 
He stood thus somewhat like a ‘triangle’ at which garotters are 
flogged, and awaited my descent. By this time I was on my back, 
and descending at a great pace. The check he calculated on pro- 
viding was summarily made useless by my (inevitably) striking 
his feet and staff from beneath him, and going on to the bottom 
in a tangle of goatherd, sticks, and complicated legs. JT ortunately 
there was no rock at the foot of the ‘ bastard’ glacier, but a level 
floor of snow. Into this we were shot, and my pockets were filled 
with it. Hence the diary of that year looks as if it had been 
dipped in water, for the snow (unappreciated at first) presently 
melted like the money of a spendthrift. The obvious moral 
of this mishap is, ‘ Don’t go on any mountain ice without nails in 
your shoes, and don’t trust every volunteer goatherd as a guide.’ 
But let me say a word about the failures of another sort to 
which my diary bears different testimony. They are not all 
empty shells, without the flavour «f even dead fish in them; they 
rather, I am sure, indicate things which still have to be done. 
Much good work is a succession of experiments and attempts. 
The missing of a mark is no inevitable disgrace. On the contrary, 
it sometimes shows that there is a desirable mark to be aimed at. 
Imperfection is a law of life, while disappointment is the com- 
panion of hope. Real progress and righteous movement often 
bring pain, as the good broom stirs dust. They are the dead who 
lie still and give no trouble. But the man who always expects 
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to be immediately thanked for his efforts, or at. least for his honest 
intention to do what he believes to be right, lives in a state of 
continuous disillusion. Is he a peacemaker? Blessedness is not 
the immediate result of his endeavours. Both sides probably 
turn upon him. Now, I am not going, I hope, to be eccle- 
siastically tiresome, if I give an example of ,this from clerical 
experience. Years ago a very distinguished clergyman was about 
to be prosecuted under the Public Worship Act, which is now 
being used in the case of the Bishop of Lincoln, Everything was 
ready. The evidence of the ‘aggrieved parishioners’ was set in 
order. Nothing was needed (so to speak) but the cutting of a 
cord. Then the whole business would have been irrevocably 
launched into the ocean of law. Fact. It would have been pro- 
bably the most celebrated case in the whole course of similar 
modern ecclesiastical litigation. Now, I myself am no ‘ Ritualist,’ 
though I honour a devoted man, with whatever name he may be 
ticketed, and when I heard of this ripened prosecution, this 
hitherto silent, but loaded battery, I was tempted to intervene, 
for I thought the defendant (I by no means held his views on the 
points in dispute) was not being treated fairly. How to begin I 
hardly knew. I had no legal right whatever to act, but I was 
acquainted with some on both sides of the line (not yet crossed), 
and was asked to move in the matter. I began by consulting a 
directory, calling a hansom, and driving to the offices of the 
Church Association. Arrived there, I requested an interview with 
their secretary, and saw him. He had the gout, one of his feet 
being unshod, and tilted up on a ‘rest.’ Now that I look back on 
that interview, I fear that I must have made him worse. I forget 
what I said. I know I was with him some three quarters of an 
hour, during which time I hit and pleaded as hard as I could. 
He was most kind and courteous, showing me, in ominous docu- 
ments covered with legal handwriting and phraseology (these 
were on the table at his elbow), that the matter had gone too far 
to be stopped. I stayed as long as I dared, and feeling that I 
could succeed only by cutting the ground from under his (poor 
gouty) feet, went next for the aggrieved parishioners (or enough 
of them) themselves. There were three. One was very tough. 
But at last I persuaded the other two to reconsider the matter. 
What did they want me to do? Well, withdraw their names from 
the prosecution. How? Write what I suggested. So I brought 
out pen and paper, and dictated a surrender, which I took" to the 
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bishop of the diocese. Thus the whole thing collapsed, and (now 
comes my point) I began to hear both sides. One was naturally 
provoked. Neither ofticers nor crew like to have their ship sunk 
just before going into action. Divers of the others, moreover, 
who were let off, presently remarked that such a prosecution, ‘if 
it had only been allowed to go on,’ would have ‘worked for the 
good’ of the Church, &c., &c. Perhaps they were right. The case 
would have been (unquestionably) so conspicuous, the ‘ parties’ 
were so well known, and then (for several reasons) so pointedly 
before the secular and ecclesiastical world, that this trial must 
have brought matters to a head one way or another. And thus, 
possibly, my peacemaking was a mistake. There were not wanting 
those on both sides to tell me so. However, anyhow, I had an 
honestly enjoyable (though short) bout of singlehanded impact 
with an ironclad and (whatever the victory was worth) it was sent 
to the bottom. 

Talking of the small thanks to be expected from any side 
when a man tries to intervene, I recall another effort. It was in- 
tended to simplify agricultural procedure, and brought no thanks. 
Indeed, after giving me a world of trouble, it seemingly produced 
no results whatever. This also illustrates the manifold nature of 
a parson’s work. I was drawn into it by seeing (with prolonged 
and provoking observation ) two features or aspects of agricultural 
distress. One was a hamperivg of the producer through the 
nature and conduct of the market he employed, and the other an 
undue (so I deemed it) taxing of the peasant consumer’s means. 
I perhaps foolishly thought that something might be done, not 
only to improve the condition of friends and neighbours in several 
conditions of life, but towards the setting up of a better public 
action in the whole matter. I tried and failed, at least for a 
season. The real stumbling-block came from the ‘ middleman,’ 
or rather the ‘middlemen.’ There is a line of these industrious 
gentry down which the produce of the soil is handed, so that 
every one of them may take a bite before it reaches the mouth 
of the consumer. I ventured to suggest that a band of farmers 
should set up shops of their own, not after a back-street one- 
horse sort of fashion in the nearest little market, but openly in 
the largest towns of two or three contiguous counties. Moreover, 
seeing that the part of the country I knew best was traversed by 
pedlars’ carts selling small goods at large prices, I urged a distri- 
bution (at first hand) of butter, poultry, and other small produce 
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by wheel and axle around each agricultural centre. I also sug. 
gested that a store or depot, common to as wide a district as could 
be tapped, should be provided close to the nearest railway station, 
in order to facilitate the collection of produce destined for more 
distant markets. Of course everybody rightly wanted ‘ details.’ 
These I could not give, but I felt there was something (or rather 
a great deal) ‘in it.’ Well, we had the largest meeting of farmers 
that had been held for some time in those parts, with a county 
member in the chair, and a good show of (as I thought only local) 
reporters. To cut the matter short, like Solomon’s ‘soul of the 
sluggard,’ who ‘ desireth and hath nothing,’ we formed committees 
and failed. The air was full of middlemen. Everybody had a 
middleman as a father, uncle, brother, brother-in-law, or cousin. 
The middleman sat upon us. The county papers backed me up 
feebly, z.e. uselessly, and the only good and full report of my 
address reached me at last from Canada, where a Montreal paper 
did the suggestion justice. My neighbours (capital fellows) 
looked on me as a (happily harmless) enthusiast, but they thought 
that I was stepping (as a parson) rather over my line when I 
was only showing how they might better fulfil the earliest Divine 
injunction to ‘ have dominion’ over the earth which they tilled, and 
thus was preaching to them an excellent sermon. Experts in the 
distribution of food, including Mr. Tallerman, came from London 
and elsewhere to support me, but the thing passed off almost as soon 
as the smoke from the pipes which were smoked while we talked. 

But I do not despair. We were on the right track, and 
some day there will be a revision of the needlessly complicated 
commissariat of England. Now it is almost grotesquely hampered. 
Even the present weights and measures which (like money) were 
invented for the purpose of superseding sheer barter and facili- 
tating trade, in some places only confuse it, ¢.¢., I forget how 
many ‘pounds’ go to a ‘stone’ in different English country 
markets. The simplicity of life associated with this primitive 
state of things has nevertheless its righteous sides. Men trust 
one another. Their word is as good as their bond. Once when 
I lived in the country and did a little farming, I sold some produce 
to a small local trader, and on his paying me sent him (by post) 
a receipt for the money. He didn’t exactly know what to do with 
it, and so brought it back to me, countersigned by himself. He 
intimated moreover that those he commonly dealt with were used 
to believe one another. But the innocence of country mice is 
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sometimes matched by that of such city ones as realise no con- 
ditions beyond those of brick and mortar. They don’t even 
always apprehend that a rural friend’s house is often miles distant 
from a telegraph office. One summer when I had left London, 
the ‘locum tenens’ ‘in charge’ of my parish ‘wired’ the un- 
pleasant information that a man was ill of cholera. The messenger 
came on horseback, and had to be paid liberally. But his horse 
had no sooner begun to cool than another came (in a lather), 
saying that, after all, it was only a case of commonplace stomach- 
ache. My helper was an intensely urban ‘locum tenens.’ This 
personage sometimes puzzles the rustic as much as rustic life 
puzzled my man. I heard of a friend who called on a country 
parson while he was taking his holiday at Scarborough, and had 
left a substitute in his house. ‘ Master in?’ said the caller to the 
page. ‘No, sir, but the local demon is.’ This youth (son of 
Hodge) had passed the sixth standard, and overheard conversation 
imperfectly. 

Let me return to my train of failures. Some were, of course, 
shared by others at the time. I shall not soon forget an effort made 
by a number of clergy, most of whom are still living, to plead for 
concurrent endowment, when Mr. Gladstone set about disesta- 
blishing the Irish Church. A distinguished nobleman had under- 
taken to bring our views forward in the House of Lords, and 
I was charged with the delivery to him of some address we had 
drawn up. I went by desire to his private address. He contem- 
plated the business warmly, and I said I would take the document 
to him at his public one, 7.e. St. Stephen’s. No, he would have 
it at once, and eventually carried it off. Presently we were told 
that he had delivered his speech upon it before the reporters had 
settled themselves to their work. Thus our labour was, so far, lost 
tothe world. But it was, afterall, a protest rather than a hopeful 
plea; the thing had gone too far. i 

Of all prospects of promising personal support, I shall always 
look back upon the missed co-operation of General Gordon with 
most regret. He wrote to me (we had common friends), pro- 
posing to work with myself in certain social toil, of which my 
hands were full. I have a letter of his before me now, in which 
he simply says: ‘I am accustomed to visit the sick poor... .I 
like visiting them and comforting them, to the degree that God 
the Comforter gives me the power.’ Then he adds: ‘I like to 
work quietly, and not to be led into the circles of fashionable 
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religion.’ It was a sore disappointment to me, and loss to my needy 
friends, that he had no sooner settled to join me in those common- 
place labours with which every parson is familiar, than he was called 
off to another part of the world, and England saw him no more. 

Letters! I had opened a bundle containing his which 
had been laid by for a long time, and stopped to read some of 
them. What a stream of pleasant recollections began to flow as 
I glanced at one after another! In that same packet, as I turned 
it over, I came on two which I value much, one from John Brown 
(Rab and his friends), and another from Barnes (the Dorset poet), 
whose books I had been reviewing in a well-known magazine long 
before they were fully appreciated by the world. They are both 
too personal for quotation, but stir with life. The whole parcel 
indeed (mostly from well-known though not magnificent person- 
ages) refuses to provide extracts. How very soon (in these days) 
letters grow old! I sometimes fancy, however, that their own late 
past accounts in some measure for their accelerated age. The 
penny post was established in 1839, and then that pulse began to 
beat which has made the last fifty years big with change. What 
advances have been made in the political condition and procedure 
of the people during that period! I will not, however, be drawn 
into setting down a catalogue of these arrivals. Suffice it to say 
that in the next year ‘ Punch’ was conceived (it was born in 1841), 
and immediately became a contemporaneous historian of society, 
rapidly gathering up into itself the isolated ‘ squib-making’ ¢ cari- 
cature-drawing’ rivulets of genius which had then appeared, and 
becoming presently the leader (still far ahead) of a procession 
of (so called) ‘comic’ papers. But ‘Punch’ is no more radically 
‘comic’ than the penny postage. We do not, e¥., ‘laugh’ at 
those of its cartoons which we like most, and which we feel to 
be its truest utterances. ven Leech was never ‘funny,’ though 
he might have made a statue chuckle, and stirred those spices of 
humour and pathos which are happily to be found within many a 
sad soul. If even ‘in laughter the heart is sorrowful,’ how often 
has a gravely troublous mood been visited by a touch of what 
Mrs. Grundy might think ill-timed, but the sufferer feels to be 
wholesome and welcome salt. No one of his kind and generation 
had that power of quickening a depressed or sulky spirit with a 
smile (and yet without offence) which Leech possessed. 

But let that pass. The last half-century has wrought trans- 
formations in social conduct which the parson (though he may not 
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personally be able to apprehend its fulness except by observations 
taken within its later half) sees to have affected his own business 
more perhaps than that of any surviving profession or calling. The 
changes I refer to are chiefly to be seen in that subdividing of obe- 
dience which accompanies a multitude of sumptuary rules. These, 
and the societies which display them (a post seldom passes without 
depositing the prospectus of some new association in my letter 
box), are intended in all good faith to promote righteousness, but 
in some instances inevitably provide fresh occasion for offence. 
Like the ‘ mixed multitude’ which (according to the sacred record ) 
accompanied the Israelites gut of Egypt, an insistent: crowd of 
irregular regulations follow the leading decrees of the Divine 
Legislator. The moral law is hustled by a mob of importunate 
ceremonies. It would seem that we are relapsing into the 
minuteness of Mosaic economy. The social ordinances of these 
later days put the ten commandments in the shade. The nega- 
tive character alone of these last seems to be retained. It is now 
(as of old) not ‘Thou shalt,’ but ‘Thou shalt not.’ The ancient 
law departs, not to make room for a message of Christian freedom 
and individual responsibility, but because it is smothered under a 
heap of modern prohibitions. They say that the soldier’s ‘drill’ is 
being simplified, and if so, I could wish that privatesin the Church 
Militant were as fortunate as Tommy Atkins in this’ respect. 

The spectacle of eagerness to lay fresh sumptuary injunc- 
tions upon us (accentuated occasionally by the lamentations of 
a brat at seeing his father drink half a pint of ale) is, how- 
ever, sometimes relieved by an incident such as the following, 
which I can relate from experience :-—I was staying with a ‘tem- 
perate’ friend in the West of England, who one day was summoned 
from his luncheon to see an unexpected ‘deputation.’ On his 
return to the dining-room with a smile on his face, I asked him 
what had caused it. He explained. The leader of the party 
(which was a teetotal one) had urged upon him that however 
occasionally it might be permitted, there was no Scriptural ‘re- 
commendation’ of alcohol. My friend demurred, remarking that 
St. Paul is recorded to have written to his young friend Timothy, 
‘Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake, and thine often infirmities.’ ‘Oh! sir, replied the chief 
speaker, ‘ excuse me, but the word is ‘‘ used,” and means external 
application only.’ Picture a party sending the wine round ina 
basin, and a host saying ‘Till your sponges, gentlemen, let’s have 
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another dab.’ My friend forgot to ask whether this bidden use 
of wine barred the ‘ outward’ employment of water. 

Let me relate another abstaining anecdote. I have many 
teetotal friends, and respect their practice though I reject their 
theories, for I believe that temperance or ‘balance’ is the true 
Divine law pervading the economy of the world. Anyhow, ex- 
tremists are none the worse for being laughed at a little. It 
often makes them angry, but it helps to dissipate the atmosphere 
of fictitious sanctity which is apt to gather around any act of self- 
denial which may be as misleading as it is sincere. The small 
story I was thinking of is as follows:—Not long ago I met an 
acquaintance with a rueful face, and asked him what it meant. 
‘Why this,’ said he, ‘I’ve been dining with Canon X ’ (not 
treble), ‘and had some wine.’ ‘ How so?’ I replied, knowing that 
the dignitary in question was a distinguished teetotaler, and also 
a vegetarian. ‘ Well,’ my friend rejoined (he didn’t look it), ‘ we 
had some meat.’ Under the circumstances I thought that this 
was commendable. ‘And some wine. He said it was foreign 
wine, which sounded odd. .. . Still,. . . I drank a glass. . . and 
then he said, “ It is Not fermented.” That,’ added my friend, ‘ was 
a fortnight ago. But it has fermented ever since.’ For nasty 
liquors commend me to a thirsty and inquiring total abstainer. 
Did you ever try a bottle of zoedone? It made me think of 
Thackeray’s remark when he had been persuaded to gulp down a 
particularly large oyster. ‘I feel,’ he said, ‘as if I had swallowed 
a baby.’ One particular ‘beverage’ is, they say, apt to engender 
rheumatism, and make the head ache without making the heart 
glad. Good water is the best abstaining drink. Moderate men 
laugh at unfermented subterfuges, and wish that prohibitory ex- 
tremists would better realise effects, and estimate more correctly 
the value of their witness to the cause they advocate. They do 
not always apprehend this; e.y., when a vegetarian neighbour 
lately said to me, ‘My digestion is good, and I always have an 
excellent appetite,’ I couldn’t help feeling that this last fruit of 
abstinence, at any rate, was more inevitable than praiseworthy. 
Perhaps his powers of assimilation would be even better for a 
little more varied exercise, and he himself, vexed by the social 
problems of the day, might not be harmed by feeling fully satisfied 
for once in his life. 

This is an age of conferences (I dare say there is one of ‘mutes’), 
and it is to be wished that all justified their name better, for in 
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some those only ‘confer’ who look at facts from the same level of 
life. Take, ¢.y., a provincial ‘diocesan’ one. There important 
questions of the day, social and religious, involving the condition 
of the people at large, and especially that of the peasant, are set 
down for consideration. By whom? Chiefly parsons and squires, 
with a sprinkling of tenant farmers. Now, I hope I shall not be 
supposed to undervalue the services of these gentry. They are 
obviously essential elements of the assemblage, and are picked 
high-minded men, anxious to do right. But among the right 
things to be done the inclusion of Hodge in the discussion is in 
most cases virtually omitted. Those who are gathered together 
talk about him abundantly. They discuss his lodgment, educa- 
tion, religious instruction, and all the rest of it. But they meet 
and separate without ascertaining from him himself what he thinks 
about these things. Perhaps some model peasant is induced to 
be present and say a few words, whereas I should like to know 
the views of those who are not models, and who (so far as their 
opinion of the matter is concerned) are really a class apart. It 
may be said that it is most difficult to get at their minds. Never- 
theless they have their own notions about the subjects under 
discussion, and if these are not elicited the conference (as a true 
personal interchange of convictions and wishes) either closely 
approaches a sham, or sends the delegates away more than ever 
confirmed in their own judgment. It may be urged that the 
opinions of the working man appear in the publications which are 
most popular with his class, and that there is therefore no need 
to bid him to a conference. The others already know what he 
thinks. But it may be replied that the opinions of the educated 
might also be gathered from the current and other literature they 
affect, and that therefore there is no need for them to ‘confer.’ 
There is, however, an undefinable interchange of sentiment in a 
‘ conference’ which can be realised by no other means. Indeed, it 
is because the opinions of various classes are supposed to be well 
known, that their personal meeting is desirable ; but no social or 
religious conference deserves the name when the genuine repre- 
sentatives of any section of society are absent. If the working 
man met others freely on these occasions, he might discover much 
that he could have learnt by no private assurance or printed 
channels. He might also give as well as receive. The educated 
have divers things to learn from the uneducated whom they glibly 
lecture. For instance, I am sure that a careless manager who 
professes to have a difficulty in making ends meet, though he has 
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an income of some hundreds a year, might get a wrinkle from a 
ploughman who brings up a healthy and respectable family on 
twelve or fourteen shillings a week. Hodge is an authority about 
‘thrift,’ and ought to be heard on this head in the discussion of 
social questions at every diocesan conference. 

Take the ‘Church Congress’ again, which is the same thing 
on a larger scale. For years this has been either finished up by 
one ‘working man’s’ meeting, or accompanied by several spread 
over the week. On these occasions the best popular ecclesiastical 
authorities are chosen to read papers or speak, and ‘ working men,’ 
perhaps admitted by tickets given through the clergy and em- 
ployers of labour, are ‘talked to.’ Their opinions are measured 
by the applause evoked. But the congress can never be genuine 
till its different sections are so far counted on a level as occasion- 
ally to change places. I should like to see the platform put 
sometimes at the disposal of the labourer, and the body of the 
hall filled with the conventional ‘members’ of the congress. Turn 
about is fair play. Let the opening papers or addresses be then 
furnished by working men who have had time given them to put 
their thoughts together. I have attended several of these con- 
gresses as a ‘selected’ speaker or reader, and I have always been 
haunted by the desire and hope that some day this might be 
done. Working men have plenty to say to one another about the 
matters on which others hold forth. Why can’t arrangements 
be made for bishops, clergy, and leading educated Church laymen 
to sit below in turn, and hear the deliberately felt and formulated 
opinions of the poorer sort of people? With some honest pains 
on the part of the managers of its meetings, the thing might be 
done. It would bring a fresh whiff into the traditional atmosphere 
of the whole business. Even the attempt would give it an air of 
reality which it now lacks. ‘Labour’ conferences indicate that 
there need be no great eventual difficulty in getting labourers to 
express themselves, and a row of ecclesiastical dignitaries talked 
to seriously by ploughmen, carpenters, shoemakers, railway porters, 
and omnibus drivers might be more than a fresh spectacle in the 
conduct of ‘diocesan conferences,’ or so-called ‘ congresses’ of the 
Church. Though the voice of Demos is now heard in the land, it 
is his real mind about the ecclesiastical situation which the parson 
should be most concerned to know, and this would be felt with 
unique effect by means of an outspoken opening address or paper 
from the lips of a labourer on the platform of a congress, His 
stammering speech of five minutes at the tail of a meeting (however 
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invited by the chairman) is only a lame concession to the sup- 
posed desire that he should be heard. He should take his turn 
at leading off, but the slowness with which many men of all views 
recognise his potential place in the national fabric may come to 
be remembered as the political puzzle of our day. 

As I look back over a generation with a clerical eye, I seem 
to see too many beggars among my brethren. At least the world 
is pleased to assume that they are especially pertinacious, but if 
people only knew how hateful it is to ask for money, even in 
order to do good, they will wonder why parsons did not hail the 
advent of, say rate-built schools, the moment their provision was 
suggested. But in fact the much-abused clerical narrowness and 
obstinacy is mostly an honest stubborn conscientiousness. The 
parson has nothing personally to gain by most of his appeals, 
and sometimes he does an unexpected service by his wakeful in- 
sistances, like the man who laid the Cornish ghost. We all know 
the old story. A clergyman bent on educational progress was 
invited to visit a hospitable squire, whose old house had a 
haunted room. He arrived very late at night, and, by the in- 
advertence of a new and ignorant servant, was shown into this 
ghost chamber, where he slept. The good squire was vexed the 
next morning to learn that his guest had been so disposed of, and 
anxiously expressed a hope that he had had a good night. ‘ Ex- 
cellent,’ replied the visitor ; ‘ but curiously enough some one came 
into my room (though I thought I had locked my door) directly 
after I had put my candle out and got into bed. It was just 
twelve o’clock, for I heard the hour strike. (This of course was 
the ghost.) ‘ Well,’ inquired the host, ‘and what did he do?’ ‘Oh! 
nothing ; hearing him come in, and thinking that he might be 
wishing to see me about the business which brought me here, I 
sat up and said, “‘I have not the pleasure of knowing you, sir.” 
Then I added, “ I hope, however, that I shall have the happiness 
of putting your name down for a donation to my new schools. 
But he only walked out.”’ And he has not been heard of again. 
The forms of exorcism, however, are not always so gentle. I think 
of the fellow who had terrified a country parish by appearing at 
such unseasonable hours in white that the most courageous among 
his neighbours at last stoned the supposed apparition with such 
effect that he disclosed himself. His plea, however, was unex- 
pected. ‘It is hard,’ he said, ‘that a man cannot put on a clean 
shirt without having such a fuss made about him.’ 
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Or all forms of rash speculation in real estate, it would be difficult 
to conceive any to exceed that of investing in land riddled with 
boiling springs, and in the immediate neighbourhood of an active 
voleano. Nevertheless from divers motives— either the desire of 
immediate gain to be reaped from wonder-seeking travellers— 
from the fertility of volcanic soil so soon as wind and rain have 
accomplished the work of disintegration—or else from idleness, 
which gladly profits by the saving of domestic labour in a region 
where nature does all the cooking and all the washing, with small 
assistance from human hands—such places are almost invariably 
selected as ‘home’ by a certain number of happy-go-lucky persons ; 
and their children, born and bred amid awful voleanic surroundings, 
accept them as a matter of course, till some appalling catastrophe 
occurs, and sudden destruction overwhelms them all. 

In most of these regions we find only such simple homes as 
might readily be replaced should the inmates chance to survive ; 
but the spirit of gambling in voleanic property may certainly be 
assumed to have reached its height when it leads to the erection 
of such splendid hotels as have sprung into existence in the Great 
Yellow Stone (alias Sulphur) region of North America. There at 
least one large and most luxurious hotel has been erected actually 
upon the terrace of white silica deposited by a geyser now 
apparently extinct—an assumption which is so entirely accepted 
as fact, that the funnel of the geyser is utilised as the very con- 
venient main sewer of the hotel! The results, if that geyser 
should prove to be only dormant, and should resent having its 
throat thus tickled, are too terrible to contemplate, and everyone 
who has studied the habits of these capricious boiling fountains 
must be aware that such a reawakening is quite within the bounds 
of probability. 

Nor is it necessary that the individual geyser should reassert 
its claim to the funnel of its own construction. It is even more 
probable that its injured dignity will be vindicated by some 
irascible neighbour, either by a steam explosion or by an eruption 
of molten rock and ashes, according to the wet or dry nature of 
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the aggressor. Possibly both causes may combine, as in the 
appalling outburst which two years ago overwhelmed the peaceful 
Maori villages on the shores of beautiful Lake Tarawera in New 
Zealand. Some were buried twenty feet deep beneath the showers 
of red-hot ashes suddenly ejected by the long-dormant mountain, 
whose summit had for eight hundred years been deemed the most 
secure resting-place for the dead warriors of the tribe; others 
were smothered beneath the dense volumes of scalding mud 
suddenly precipitated far and wide over the country, as with one 
fearful burst the whole basin of Lake Rotomahana, ‘ the Hot Lake,’ 
was blown up as if by an appalling boiler explosion. 

Never was ‘sudden destruction’ more vividly illustrated. The 
sun had set in cloudless glory, and the villagers Jay down to rest 
as free from dread of impending danger as the water-fowl which 
dwelt securely among the reeds on the sedgy shores of the placid 
lake, whose waters were warmed by scores of boiling springs rising 
from the bed of the lake, or pouring into it from the geysers 
which burst from a thousand fissures on the surrounding hills. 
Some of these, by their ceaseless deposit through unknown centuries, 
had built up those fairy-like terraces of snow-white or pale salmon- 
coloured silica, forming innumerable shell-like baths, each differing 
from all the others in form and depth, and in the temperature 
of the exquisitely blue water, which of course gradually cooled 
as it neared the level of the lake, receding from the boiling 
geyser. 

The clouds of white vapour rising here, there, and everywhere, 
through the dark scrub which clothed the steaming hills, marked 
the site of geysers of every conceivable chemical combination, 
many of which had, by a judicious blending of hot and cold 
streams, been made to supply al fresco baths to which many 
generations of Maories had brought their sick that they might be 
healed at nature’s free dispensary. So here, sulphur baths, mud 
baths, and many more offered themselves in endless variety, 
affording all manner of new sensations in the way of baths to 
those curious in such matters, and while the comfort of a warm 
mud bath by moonlight was certainly an unexpected pleasure to 
those who had the courage to plunge into it, all bathers agreed 
in awarding the palm of luxury to the lovely blue waters so densely 
charged with silica as to make the human body feel on emerging 
as if coated with smoothest satin. 

The very limited number of foreigners who visited this Won- 
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derland generally spent the nights at the village of Wairoa, a 
village which might surely have been deemed secure, being 
situated on a green hill at a distance of several miles from any 
hot springs. Comparatively few visitors went to the expense of 
hiring tents and pitching their camp on the very brink of the 
lake, there to spend such days and nights of delight as to me 
must for evermore remain stamped on memory as altogether 
unique among the reminiscences of many years of travel in many 
lands. 

But since the acquisition by the British Government of the 
whole ‘Hot Springs’ region, and the commencement of a sys- 
tematic sanatorium on the shores of Lake Rotorua, Europeans 
have become venturesome in the purchase of volcanic property, 
and houses and hotels have sprung up on land saturated with the 
steam of innumerable boiling springs. In truth, the site of the 
Maori village of Ohinemutu and the new European township of 
Rotorua seems quite as closely connected with the subterranean 
laboratory as were the shores of Rotomahana itself, so that it was 
but a small advance in voleanic gambling which planned the 
erection of an hotel on the very brink of one of the beautiful 
white terraces—a site which would assuredly have secured a 
constant succession of visitors. It is said that the contract for 
building this hotel had actually been signed ere that awful night 
on which the lake, with its strangely fascinating shores, was blown 
clean out of existence, overwhelming even the distant village of 
Wairoa beneath deep layers of scalding mud, while in the midst 
of the general chaos builders of a very different order—namely, 
groups of horrid craters—piled up their own unsightly chimneys 
on the very site selected for the hotel. 

In the immediate presence of such a catastrophe it seems 
scarcely credible that human beings should be willing again to 
face the same risks. Yet experience teaches the same lesson in 
all lands. After a brief period of startled bewilderment, the 
volcanic gamblers begin to reckon the chances against another out- 
burst in the same place, and notwithstanding such terrible warning 
as that of the second awful catastrophe at Ischia against attempt- 
ing to apply any law, even of chance, to agents so utterly capricious 
as these, the very uncertainty seems to offer an additional fascination 
to these rash speculators, and so homes and travellers’ rest-houses 
are rebuilt as before, and the old careless life is soon resumed 
amid pools and localities which only too frequently are distin- 
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guished by names borrowed from those whereby men of diverse 
creeds and diverse race describe the infernal regions. 

As a matter of course such terms are most forcible and most 
abundantly scattered where the Anglo-Saxon race have possessed 
themselves of those awful tracts of country in North America, 
where countless geysers pour their scalding waters into rivers 
which rush unseen through the depth of gloomy canyons—regions 
where of old the reverent Indians scarcely dared to penetrate, but 
where now scientific men and wonder-seekers in general wander 
at will. There such names as Hell’s Acre, the Devil’s Cauldron, 
the Devil’s Porridge Pot, and a thousand similar terms, however 
expressive, become wearisome by their reiteration in California, 
Wyoming, and elsewhere in the States. 

But much as we must regret the substitution of these coarse 
epithets for the poetic and almost invariably descriptive Indian 
names, the bestowing of such is by no means peculiar to our own 
race. The Buddhist who exhausts all the resources of art and 
language to illustrate the horrors of the seven Hells is not likely 
to let slip any natural illustration of such a subject, and so, even 
in charming Japan, where the most picturesque villages and the 
daintiest tea-houses attract travellers to numerous natural hot 
baths in all parts of the group, the source of many of these springs 
both in the Northern and the Southern Isle bears the suggestive 
title of Ko-ji-koku or O-ji-goku—.e. the Little or the Great Hell, 
while one such spot in the neighbourhood of Nagasaki is dis- 
tinguished as the Chiii-to-Ji-goku, or the Middle-Class Hell. One 
beautiful geyser in the neighbourhood of the latter is known as 
the Dai-ki6-kwan, ‘the Loud Wailing,’ as suggesting the anguish 
of souls in Purgatory. 

The stern reality of such lessons as have in the last few years 
been taught by the reawakening in awful might of volcanoes 
which for many centuries have been deemed extinct has effec- 
tually disproved the theories which assumed that the existence of 
thermal springs apart from active volcanic eruption marks the last 
lingering effort of a dying force. Now we know too well that the 
fires which still suffice to boil these cauldrons may at any moment 
produce awful steam explosions, even more horrible than the 
eruption of clean molten rock and burning ashes (not that there 
is really much to choose between such terrible alternatives, as our 
fellow-subjects in New Zealand so dearly proved when simul- 
taneously assailed by both). 
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The summer of 1888 repeated the lesson in an even more 
impressive manner, for whereas the doom of the Maori villages was 
preceded by the sudden eruption of fire and red-hot rock from 
the summit of Mount Tarawera, nothing whatever was visible on 
that calm summer morning when, suddenly as the explosion of a 
cannon, Bandai-san, after slumbering for eleven centuries, sud- 
denly reasserted its claim to a place in the catalogue of the 
world’s destroying forces by blowing off one of its own huge cones, 
and thereby destroying thirty square miles of country and six 
hundred human beings. 

The only trace of its connection with subterranean fires not yet 
wholly extinguished had been a group of three solfatara lying at 
the base of Sho-Bandai-san, one of the subordinate peaks of the 
mountain, which had so long been at rest that from the base to 
the summit it was clothed with richest vegetation, in the midst of 
which nestled the picturesque groups of chalets which clustered 
around the boiling springs, forming the spa-villages of Shimo- 
no-yu, Kawa-kami, Iwahashi, and Nako-no-yu. These were 
favourite resorts, not only for invalids who came thither to drink 
and bathe in the healing waters, but for pleasure-seekers who 
delighted in lovely scenery and delicious hot baths, finding 
accommodation in the simple but well-appointed inns which so 
fascinate travellers in that charming country. 

A people who so delight in social bathing naturally make the 
most of the hot springs which are found in so many parts of the 
Empire, and surround them with quaint gardens and other pretty 
and characteristic details. Several of the attractive watering- 
places lie within such easy reach of Yokohama as to render them 
familiar to all foreign residents, as a pleasant object for a delightful 
excursion, and in Japan such excursions imply innumerable minor 
points of interest. 

Thus my own recollections of visiting certain boiling springs 
near the base of Fuji-yama in the month of August are as a 
kaleidoscope wherein blend the quaintest medley of processions of 
pilgrims, tea-house scenes, driving along beautiful sea-coasts, and 
watching pretty girls devour raw little octopi and other extraor- 
dinary food, or passing beneath stately avenues of pine and 
cryptomeria, past whole fields of lovely tall white lilies, grown as 
we grow potatoes for the sake of their roots, and then past ponds 
devoted to the sacred lotus, whose magnificent rose or lemon- 
coloured blossoms peeped from among the great blue-green leaves, 
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rising to a height of three or four feet above the water. And on 
and on, through villages where crowds of children and grown-up 
folk too were celebrating a quaint mythological festival in such 
pretty fanciful fashion as seemed to suggest some fairy tale rather 
than a page of prosaic life. 

And then we halted for the night at the charmingly primitive 
tea-house of Sen-goko-yu in the heart of the beautiful forest, to 
which water is brought in bamboo pipes from boiling sulphur 
springs at a higher level, and is cooled in rude but effective baths. 
One of these was given up to our exclusive use, drained, refilled, 
and screened in deference to our foreign prejudice, and here we 
revelled in peace and boiled away all the aches and fatigues of our 
long day’s journey. Then our courteous hostess arrayed us in 
cool Japanese dresses from her own wardrobe, and treated us to an 
excellent Japanese supper. 

On the following morning we repeated the sulphur bath with 
full appreciation of its merits, and then climbed through the 
forest to visit the sulphur springs—a dreary region where in a 
hollow between dark wooded hills and red bluffs of crumbling rock 
pools of boiling sulphur, alum, and iron and clouds of steam rise 
ceaselessly from a bare expanse of red broken ground. It is a 
desolate spot in curious contrast to the loveliness all around, for 
no vegetation grows near the sulphurous pool. 

This is one of the districts known to the people as O-ji- 
goku, or the Great Hell, while a neighbouring locality is called 
the Little Hell. But on the occasion of the Mikado’s visit to 
this spot in’ 1877 he altered the names to Ko-waki-dani, ‘ the 
Valley of the Little Boiling,’ and O-waki-dani, ‘ the Valley of the 
Great Boiling,’ 

As beseemed conscientious travellers, we ignored the vile sul- 
phurous smell and cooked cur luncheon in one of the boiling 
springs (as we had done two years previously in similar springs in 
New Zealand and in Fiji), and then, braving the choking sul- 
phurous fumes, which made us cough violently, we descended to 
inspect the process by which sulphur rock is pounded to a fine 
powder, thrown into furnaces where it becomes a gas, and thence 
passing through rude retorts, drips in a deep orange-coloured fluid 
into large vessels, where it becomes pure solid sulphur, of a pale 
chrome colour, and is then tied up in bundles, wrapped in matting, 
and these are fastened to wooden backboards, and so carried to the 
low-country on the backs of little Japanese women. Eventually 
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this sulphur reaches Yokohama, where it is used in the preparation 
of mineral baths. 

Now, seeing that these various groups of thermal springs lie 
within a day’s march of the summit of the mighty Fuji-yama, it 
would be rash indeed to assume that though its internal fires have 
been quiescent since the last great eruption in 4.D. 1707, they 
may not at any moment burst forth in renewed energy, either, as 
heretofore, pouring down the mountain sides in fiery lava streams, 
or in the form of an awful steam explosion such as that which has 
so recently occurred in the province of Iwashiro. At present, how- 
ever, all is quiet, and the boiling pools of the Great Hell submit 
to be used as domestic cooking-pots for the boiling of eggs and 
other good things. 

Gladly descending from this uncanny region, we took boat at 
the head of the lovely Lake Ashi-no-midzu-umi, which means ‘ the 
Reedy Lake,’ and rowed to the charming village of Hakone, which 
lies on the shore, and is a favourite summer haunt for foreign 
residents from Tokio or Yokohama. Thence, one lovely morning, 
leaving the noble avenue of cryptomerias, we ascended a steep 
hill, and passing a fine rock-hewn image of Buddha, we reached 
the village of Ashino-yu, which owes its existence to some cele- 
brated boiling sulphur springs which attract many patients 
suffering from various skin diseases. The horrid sulphurous smell 
at this place struck us as so singularly different from the clean 
smell of sulphur at Sen-goko-yu, that we inquired wherein the 
waters differed, when we were informed that the pleasant waters 
owe their virtue to the presence of sulphurous acid, while these, 
which taint the atmosphere with a suggestion of elderly eggs, are 
charged with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The situation is altogether unattractive, but the patients and 
other visitors find good accommodation at several large inns, which 
provide ample bathing arrangements on the usual social system, 
but private baths are reserved for exclusive foreigners who object 
to promiscuous bathing among strangers of both sexes. Further 
up the mountain lies another group of boiling sulphur springs, 
and those who wish to visit these must follow steep mountain 
paths winding over grassy hills and through bamboo thickets. 
But the ground is crumbling and the footing insecure, and the 
surroundings somewhat bleak and uninviting, in contrast with 
almost every turn in a district where every walk is a revelation of 
new beauties, and where the wealth of wild flowers is of itself a joy. 
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In August I saw real thistles and bluebells growing side by side 
with pink, white, and blue hydrangea, lilac and white hybiscus, 
masses of delicate white clematis and creeping ferns hanging in 
graceful drapery over many a plant of sturdier growth, and all 
manner of lilies, greenish and lilac, crimson, orange, and pure 
white. In some places we came on the splendid lilium auratum, 
flowering in such profusion that the air was too heavily perfumed. 
Friends who knew the district in spring spoke with positive 
rapture of the loveliness of the blossoming cherry trees, pink 
azaleas, and lilac wistaria, to say nothing of the abundance of 
fragrant violets. 

A little nearer to Yokohama we came to the charming village 
of Miya-no-shita, which likewise owes its primary attraction to 
some celebrated hot springs, so that it ranks as a fashionable spa. 
There are also hot springs and bathing establishments at Kinga 
and Dé-ga-shima, which are very pretty villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood, on the brink of a rushing river enclosed by richly- 
wooded hills, and with a thousand details of charming scenery 
enhanced by Japanese art. 

The next group of hot springs we visited lie at a considerable 
elevation above Nikko the beautiful, where on a solemn mountain, 
clothed with stately cryptomeria and pines, the magnificent tombs 
of the Shoguns lie embowered amid camellia trees, art and nature 
combining to produce the most entrancing combination of grandeur 
with exquisite prettiness of every detail. 

Leaving these marvellous creations we started uphill on seven 
pack ponies, each led by a little Japanese woman at a slow walk, 
as indeed was essential, seeing how insecure were our seats, perched 
on the pack saddles, supported on either side by a roll of baggage, 
a foot on each side of the pony’s neck, and holding on to the 
middle of the saddle, which has a hole in front for the purpose. 
This our guides insisted on our grasping all the time, setting all 
rules of drapery at defiance. The ponies were provided with straw 
cruppers, and were shod with neat little straw shoes on their fore- 
feet. They proved very gentle and sure-footed, walking up and 
down whole hills of stairs just like cats. 

Our procession was headed by a tiny woman barely four feet 
high, who led the baggage pony. We met other little women 
coming down the steep paths carrying babies on their backs, 
and each leading a couple of ponies heavily laden with wood. We 
also met many companies of pilgrims returning from the summit 
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of the sacred Mount Nan-tai-zan, and hastening to acquire more 
merit by ascending the still holier summit of Fuji-yama—an act 
of merit so charming in itself that in the following autumn I like- 
wise scaled the Peerless Mount as a true pilgrim, though the task 
of climbing to a height of 13,600 feet on my own feet was no light 
undertaking. This, however, is essential, as no beast is allowed to 
ascend the Holy Mount, nor may luxurious travellers be carried up. 

The pilgrims, who, almost without exception, are men and 
boys, are nearly all dressed in white, with straw hats like huge 
mushrooms, straw sandals, cloaks of grass matting as sole protection 
against heavy rain, a wallet, a gourd to act as water-bottle, and a 
stout staff to assist their flagging steps on many a weary march. 
One at least of the company carries a small brass bell which he 
rings continually, and others carry rosaries and rub their beads 
while reiterating sacred formulas. They come from all parts of the 
empire, visiting all the most sacred shrines within their reach. 

A considerable number followed us up the hill, so we formed 
a most picturesque procession on a most picturesque path, as we 
specially observed on reaching a wide open gulch, where five times, 
on bridges of lightly laid branches, we crossed and re-crossed a 
mountain stream of purest aqua-marine, turning to white foam as 
it rushed down among great boulders. On the gravelly banks grew 
plants of very tall dark blue monkshood, and trailing vines with 
scarlet leaves. We noted many hazel bushes but no nuts, cherry 
trees which blossom but bear no fruit, and chestnuts which do so. 

Then we came to a steep hill clothed with pine and oak, 
bearded with long trails of grey moss. The path is cut into about 
a thousand feet of stairs, and up most of these we deemed it 
prudent to walk, and presently we turned aside to see a beautiful 
waterfall which loses itself in a dark pool 300 feet below, while 
water percolating through the layers of many-coloured rock trickles 
in countless small falls. Of course a pretty tea-house invites all 
wayfarers to rest and drink tiny cups of pale tea at the very spot 
from which the view is most perfect, and of course all pilgrims and 
travellers avail themselves of the opportunity. 

A little farther, having reached a height of 4,375 feet above 
the sea, we came to the pretty lake of Chiusenge, which is very 
like a Scotch loch, but the village is essentially Japanese, consist- 
ing chiefly of two-storied tea-houses, which exist only for the 
accommodation of the pilgrims who flock here in July and August, 
those being the only months suitable for the ascent of Mount 
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Nan-tai-zan, which rises directly above the lake. During these 
months the tea-houses are gay with little flags, which are testi- 
monials bestowed by contented travellers, but for the rest of the 
year all is sleepy and still. 

After following the shores of the lake for about three miles, we 
reached a broad marshy plain of brown and golden grass, encom- 
passed with great mountains, Then entering a wooded gorge we 
came to another magnificent fall, or rather an almost perpendicular 
rapid, as the water, forming a transparent veil of silvery white, 
slides at an angle of about 60° over a bed of polished black rock, 
and so disappears far below—a beautiful vision seen through 
a setting of scarlet, deep crimson, and golden maple, and dark 
green oak. 

Still upward, following the lovely river to a height of 5,000 
feet, we reached the spot at which it pours from Lake Yu-no-umi 
—a most exquisite little gem embossed in richly wooded hills, 
which we saw in all their autumnal glory of colour—mountain ash 
and maple contrasting with the dark foliage of oaks and pines. 

Amid that range of wooded summits one alone stands bare, 
namely, the cone of Shirane-san, a dormant voleano, whose only 
recent symptom of life was when, in 1871, it erupted a considerable 
quantity of boiling water, steam, and ashes, as if to remind its 
neighbours not to count too much on their security. 

Perhaps it is to propitiate volcanic powers that a dark pool 
at the base of the mountain bears the name of Ma-no-umi, ‘ the 
Devil’s Lake,’ while a cave near the base of Nan-tai-zan is known as 
Ji-goku-no-kama, ‘ Hell’s Cauldron,’ and a river we crossed between 
the two lakes is Ji-goku-no-kawa, ‘ the River of Hell.’ 

Yu-no-umi takes its name from Yu-moto, the boiling sulphur 
springs which discolour the upper end of the lake. These are 
surrounded by a most picturesque group of tea-houses and inns 
very like Pyreneean chalets, which are further idealised by the 
misty ¢louds of white steam ever rising and floating through the 
dark pine forest from invisible boiling springs, and densest in the 
chill of early morning. 

The village is frequented by many native visitors, who come 
here for the sake of the baths, which are supplied from springs of 
different degrees of heat, so as to suit all tastes. There are nine 
large public baths free to all comers. Some are protected by a 
wooden roof, but are quite open all round ; others are merely open 
tanks with no covering whatever, and here men and women—total 
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strangers to one another—bathe together in most primitive 
simplicity. Evidently in Japan this realistic method of getting 
into hot water with one’s neighbours is greatly appreciated, and 
these were undoubtedly very chatty and cheery assemblages, 
judging from the peals of merry laughter that rang out from those 
great steaming sheds, to which the little maids of the tea-houses 
carried ceaseless supplies of tiny cups of pale tea. 

This sort of gregarious bathing (minus any of those costumes, 
attractive or otherwise, which reconcile even Mrs. Grundy to the 
customs of our neighbours across the Channel) may be all very 
well when you have been brought up from your infancy to con- 
sider it quite the thing, as much a matter of course in social life as 
our daily dinner, but to the unaccustomed foreigner it is startling, 
and the subsequent process of cooling by taking a stroll around 
prior to dressing al fresco is certainly apt to be somewhat em- 
barrassing to a new-comer. 

The attendants at the inns are now, however, accustomed to 
the exclusive ideas of Europeans, and bring buckets of water from 
the boiling sulphur springs with which to fill large wooden tubs 
for those who desire to bathe in such comparative privacy as may 
be attainable in Japan. Half an hour’s stewing in such a tub 
went a long way towards counteracting the fatigue of our eccentric 
mode of riding from Nikko, and I for one fully appreciated the 
luxury of a beautiful new wadded silk quilt shaped like a gigantic 
dressing-gown lent by our civil hostess, and attired in which I sat 
in my quiet corner of the verandah enjoying the lovely moonlight, 
and watching the ghost-like columns of white steam rising silently 
in the still night, but with as little thought as any of my neigh- 
bours of their latent power, or of the possibility that at any 
moment that lovely lake and village may share the awful fate 
which last autumn befell equally attractive villages in the next 
province. 

About eighty miles due north of Nikko various groups of hot 
springs lie around the picturesque old town of Wakamatsu, which 
is situated in the centre of a fertile and most carefully cultivated 
plain, beyond which rise successive ranges of hills and mountains, 
all clothed to the very summit with rich vegetation and fine timber. 
In the heart of those hills, at a considerable height above this 
town, lies the large and beautiful Lake Inawashiro, at the base of 
the now too famous Mount Bandai-san. 

As regards the great plain, where the work of irrigation is so 
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much facilitated by mountain streams and rivers, it follows that 
most of the level land is devoted to the unpleasantly wet culture 
of rice. But the soil is also specially suited to the growth of 
mulberry trees, groves of which are conspicuous among the wealth 
of persimmon, walnut, and other fruit-bearing trees. This points 
to the fact that this district is the headquarters of the silkworm 
industry, and the mulberry trees are grown solely for the support 
of the hungry worms. 

The town of Fukushima, a little farther north, is the centre 
frequented by silk buyers from Tokio, and here a large trade is 
carried on in silkworms’ eggs and raw silk. But there is scarcely 
a house in all this part of the country which does not nourish and 
cherish these revered fat white caterpillars, which claim such in- 
cessant care during the feeding season, and require such constant 
relays of well-dried mulberry leaves. 

During the silk-reeling season it is one of the pretty features 
of country life to see the picturesque women, and indeed men also, 
sitting on their verandahs with their simple wooden spinning 
wheels, reeling the silk from the pale yellow cocoons which lie 
piled beside them. But even here the economy of steam power is 
asserting itself, and an unlovely sill mill worked by steam power 
has been established at the town of Shirakawa, to the south-east 
of Wakamatsu, replacing the hand looms in which from time 
immemorial have been woven the exquisite fabrics worn by the 
magnificent nobles of Old Japan. 

Of the hot spring villages aforesaid, one of the most romantic 
is that of Tsuchi-no-yu, above the town of Fukushima, while in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Wakamatsu lies charming 
Hagashi-yama, where, along the banks of a fine river rushing 
through a deep ravine, most picturesque tea-houses are niched, 
near various hot springs which gush from the rocks—waters which 
have the charm of being alike free from smell or taste. 

But still more attractive to health-seekers were the boiling 
springs on the flanks of Mount Bandai-san, the sharp main peak 
of which, as seen looking northward from Wakamatsu, towers con- 
spicuously above the lower ranges of richly wooded hills. 

Alas! of those pretty mountain hamlets we must now speak as 
we do of Herculaneum and Pompeii, so entirely have they been 
obliterated from the earth’s surface—perhaps like them to be dis- 
covered and excavated by future generations. 

If we may credit Japanese chronicles, eleven hundred years 
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have elapsed since '! Bandai-san (i.e. ‘ Bandai the most honourable,’ 
for such is the meaning of the suffix which we find appended to 
so many of Japan’s noblest mountains, as Fuji-san, Cho-tai-san, 
Adzuma-san, Gan-jiu-san, Iide-san, Haku-san, Taro-san, &c.) last 
proved itself an active and destructive volcano, and indeed during 
those long ages not only had the mountain become clothed . from 
base to summit with rich vegetation, but its outward form, with 
its crown of five peaks, had been so modified by atmospheric action 
as to have lost all the symmetrical and sweeping curves which we 
consider so specially characteristic of well-built volcanoes, such as 
Fuji-yama and Vesuvius. 

According to Japanese legend a high mountain once towered 
from the site now occupied by the beautiful Lake Inawashiro. 
The mountain disappeared, leaving the great basin about ten miles 
in diameter, now filled by deep waters. As to Bandai-san, it was 
not formed till the ninth century, at about the same time as the 
majestic Fuji-yama, which is said to have been raised to its full 
height of 13,000 feet in a single night. That was indeed a time 
of mighty effort on the part of the cyclopean forgers, for it was on 
that same night that they hollowed the vast basin three hundred 
miles to the southward—a basin sixty miles long by eighteen 
broad—-wherein the blue waters of Lake Biwa now repose. 

Though Krakatoa and its neighbouring isles have done their 
best to give the world practical illustrations of the possibilities 
in the way of volcanic changes, there is reason to believe that 
no land has undergone so many of these within the memory 
of mankind as Japan, as we may well imagine, seeing that there 
are still fifty-one active volcanoes (and at least as many more 
dormant) extending in a mountain-chain from the south-western 
isle of the group right up to Kamtschatka. 

Professor Milne, who is the great authority on Japanese 
seismology, considers that the presence of hot springs entitles a 
voleano to be classed as ‘active.’ Of these he finds twenty-seven 
in Yeso and the Kurile Isles and twenty-four in other parts of the 
group. Naturally, therefore, the wayward proceedings of these 
capricious neighbours claim a very distinct place in the history of 
the empire, and certainly no other race has kept such careful seis- 
mological records, amongst which are preserved very touching 
details of the means whereby in times of great danger the nation 
sought to avert the anger of the gods—not, as in some other 
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volcanic lands, by propitiatory sacrifice, but by deeds of mercy 
and gentleness. 

Thus in a.D. 825, during a very grievous eruption, the Mikado 
issued a decree that, to the intent that the eruptions might cease, 
he desired to show to all the kindness of his heart. Therefore he 
commanded that taxes should not be collected, and that special 
favour should be shown to the poor, the fatherless, and widows. 
The efficiency of fasting was recognised, but was to be done by 
proxy, namely, by the priests, who were ordered to abstain from 
flesh and fish (whence we may infer that this prohibition was not 
addressed to Buddhists, for whom such luxuries are at all times 
contrary to their vows). 

These historic records include details of no less than 231 erup- 
tions, some of which were of appalling magnitude, notably one of 
a mountain in Kiushiu, which, being supplemented in the work 
of. destruction by an awful tidal wave, is said to have caused the 
death of fifty thousand persons (by no means an improbable fact, 
as illustrated by the appalling loss of life so recently as A.D. 1883, 
consequent on a similar combination of forces in the Sunda 
Straits). 

Another volcano near Nagasaki, noted for its hot sulphur baths, 
and hence known as ‘ The High Mountain of Warm Springs,’ dis- 
tinguished itself in A.D. 1793 in a fashion similar to that adopted 
by Bandai, only on a very much larger scale. Its summit fell in, 
and torrents of boiling water burst forth. In one of its ebulli- 
tions it overwhelmed the city of Shima Barra, destroying thirty- 
five thousand persons. Inthe same district, a mountain fortress is 
said to have suddenly subsided, and the place where the hill had 
stood became a lake. 

And in truth no one can visit the various ‘Hells’ of Onsen, 
which lies 2,550 feet above Nagasaki (in the Southern Isle), 
without feeling how natural some awful catastrophe would seem in 
a district where so much of the crumbling soil is permeated with 
steam that it rises in clouds from the earth, as well as from the 
seething sulphur pools and solfataras, of which one group extends 
over a space about a mile in length at the base of the dark fir-clad 
hills. Some of these springs are true geysers (7.¢e. ‘ gushers,’ for 
such is the meaning of the original Icelandic ‘geyser ’), and spout to 
a height varying from two to ten feet according to their individual 
caprice. But neither this evident proof of subterranean activity 
nor the very suggestive ‘Infernal ’ noises disquiet the ishabitants 
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of the pretty village, or the pleasure-seekers who come thither 
to enjoy luxurious baths and the charming scenery all around. 
One of the most active volcanoes in the group at the present 
day is that of Asama-yama, which lies about a hundred miles to 
the south-west of the mountain which has now so suddenly re- 
awakened from its long deep sleep. It towers to a height of 
8,282 feet, and by night and by day is capped by a cloud of heavy 
vapour rising from its innermost depths—a cloud which at night 
glows with the reflection ofthe red molten matter within the crater, 
and seems in very truth a pillar of fire—a perpetual memorial to 
all men of its last appalling eruption, just a hundred years ago. 

In the summer of A.D. 1783, while the industrious people of 
several score of hamlets were gathering the abundant harvest of 
their well-tilled cornfields, came the awful day of doom, which 

- brought sudden and total destruction to upwards of fifty prosperous 
villages and hundreds of their inhabitants. These were either 
suffocated by the dense showers of ashes or crushed by the red- 
hot boulders and rock-masses which overwhelmed them as they 
fled. Vast tracts of forest were burnt by the fiery lava-streams 
which poured down the sides of the mountain, while the whole 
country fora distance of many miles around was smothered beneath 
a layer of ashes varying from two to five feet in depth. 

Asama-yama did its work of destruction in the ordinary man- 
ner of dry volcanoes, by the ejection of molten rock and scoriz, 
whereas Bandai-san has accomplished its terrible mission by the 
agency of steam, which so effectually permeated the whole mass, 
that when the explosion occurred which suddenly in a moment 
blew the whole peak as such, out of existence, it fell over thirty 
square miles of country in an awful shower of scalding mud, bury- 
ing a dozen villages, and causing the death in agony of six hundred 
human beings, and of a multitude of animals, besides involving 
total ruin to at least four times as many survivors, of whom a con- 
siderable number are terribly injured. 

Owing to the combined attraction of lovely scenery and boiling 
springs, this neighbourhood has always been greatly appreciated 
by the Japanese, many of whom look forward to their summer 
holidays on or near the mountain, after the fatigues and anxieties 
of planting out the rice in the paddy fields, or bringing the silk 
harvest to a close. Consequently in summer the usual meagre 
population of the various villages is augmented toa total of about 
six or eight thousand persons. 
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The facilities of modern travel have now brought this district 
within very easy reach of Yokohama and Tokyé. From the latter, 
seven hours by comfortable railway land the traveller at Koriyama, 
whence he is conveyed twenty-eight miles in a kurwma (the 
swiftly-drawn ‘ Bath-chair ’ of modern Japan) to the western shore 
of lovely Lake Inawashiro. An excellent steamer conveys him ten 
miles across the lake, and deposits him at the foot of Mount 
Bandai, whence he finds his way to whichever of the dozen villages 
nestling among the verdant hills, he purposes visiting. 

Health-seekers would naturally seek one of the pretty villages 
which have grown up around the boiling springs on the height of 
Sho-Bandai-san, which was the lowliest of the five separate cones 
which crowned the mountain, and which were distinguished as 
‘Great,’ ‘Middle,’ and ‘Small’ Bandai, and other local names. 
The height of the highest peak is about 5,800 feet. Alas! that 
we should henceforward have to speak in the past tense of all that 
made the mountain so pleasant! Its flanks and foot hills are no 
longer verdant, the villages no longer exist, and the mountain 
crown is blood-stained. 

Here for the first fortnight of June 1888 thousands of happy 
people were living their pleasant summer life, so full of graceful 
courtesies and pretty customs. Many were enjoying their baths 
on the mountain, and many more were rejoicing in the loveliness 
of the valley of the Nakasegawa (the beautiful river which watered 
the fertile plain), or were making expeditions such as the Japanese 
so dearly love, up the rocky wooded glens of the tributary streams. 
All that constitutes the poetry of life was there, and nothing to 
awaken one passing qualm of possible danger. 

It was remembered afterwards that about the 12th or 14th 
June there had been some slight earth-tremors, and also some 
unaccountable variations in the temperature of the hot springs 
and in their flow, both incidents which are often observed to pre- 
cede a volcanic disturbance. But ina land where sharp earth- 
quakes are so very common, a slight shock would scarcely excite 
more than a passing comment. 

[It is worthy of note that on or about June 14 a severe shock 
was felt in North China, an event which in that solidly conserva- 
tive empire is happily a rarity ; consequently the inhabitants of 
Peking were greatly startled; they affirm that fully a hundred 
years had elapsed since anything of the sort had been experienced. 
It lasted fully a minute, during which the earth seemed to swing 
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easily from east to west. Houses creaked and plaster fell, but the 
only serious disaster seems to have been the fall of part of the tower 
over one of the city gates—the C’heen Mén—whereby twenty 
persons were killed and wounded. | 

Around Bandai all was calm and peaceful when the day 
dawned on June 15. Columns of white steam floated dreamily in 
the cool mountain air, as the invalids repaired to their early bath, 
and all around was beautiful on that bright summer morning, 
when at 7.30 there occurred an earthquake shock so violent as to 
leave no room for doubt that some mischief was brewing. Fifteen 
minutes later this was followed by a second and yet more severe 
shock. Another brief interval of about ten minutes, and the 
earth began to heave like a tossing sea, rising and sinking so that 
houses collapsed, totally wrecked, and people were violently thrown 
down and became actively sick, as if at sea. As standing was impos- 
sible, they tried to crawl on all-fours to whatever suggested shelter, 
but they soon realised that all places were alike unsafe. 

The earthquake was immediately followed by an appalling 
and unearthly sound as of the roar of a thousand thunder-claps, 
blending with the shriek of all the steam-whistles and roaring 
steam-boilers of earth, and ere the terrified and deafened human 
beings could recall their bewildered senses, they beheld the whole 
mighty cone of Sho-Bandai-san blown bodily into the air, where 
it overspread the whole heaven with a vast dense pall of ashes 
and mud-spray, blotting out the light of day and turning all to 
thick darkness. 

Ere these had time to fall back to earth, there poured forth 
dark clouds of vapour and such stifling gases as well-nigh choked 
all living creatures. Then leaping tongues of infernal flame, crim- 
son and purple, seemed to flash right up to the heavens, and after 
appalling earth-throes were succeeded by showers of red-hot 
ashes, sulphur, and boiling water, accompanied by fearful subter- 
ranean roaring and rumbling, and by a rushing whirlwind of 
hurricane-force uprooting great trees and hurling them afar. 

Another moment, and there poured forth floods of boiling 
liquid mud, which swept down the mountain side with such velocity 
that within a period variously estimated at from ten to fifteen 
minutes the scalding torrent was rushing past the village of 
Nagasake, on the brink of the Nagase river, having travelled ten 
miles from the crater more rapidly than any express train. Pro- 
bably much of this fluid mud was hurled direct through the air, 
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as was certainly the case with the many hundreds of millions of 
tons which were blown up at the first explosion. 

Evidently the earthquakes must have rent some subterranean 
fissure, through which a great volume of waters suddenly poured 
into the internal fires, generating a stupendous volume of steam, 
which must have continued to increase and to become more and 
more compressed as volcanic fires and subterranean waters con- 
tinued their awful struggle, converting the foundations of the 
mountain into a cyclopean boiler, which finally exploded, with 
the result, a million times magnified, of the most awful boiler 
explosion ever known above ground. 

The convulsions of the mountain rent great chasms from which 
uprose jets of flame, ashes, and boiling water, and many of the 
wretched fugitives were caught up by these awful fountains, and 
hurled on high with terrific force to fall back to earth all blackened 
and boiled. Some of these poor corpses were found caught on the 
boughs of trees, scalded and mangled beyond recognition. Others 
were battered and crushed by the red-hot stones and rocks which 
had been hurled from the crater to the clouds, and fell back to 
earth with awful violence. 

The eruption continued for about two hours. By 10 a.m. its 
violence was spent, though for hours afterwards the ground 
trembled and quivered, as well it might after so appalling a fit of 
passion. But in those two hours the whole face of thirty square 
miles of country (in the form of a vast fan extending to a radius 
five miles from the central crater) was totally changed. 

Of the mountain cone thus suddenly transformed into a steam 
boiler, there now remains only the back—a ragged overhanging 
precipice, rising to a sheer height, variously estimated at 600 or 
1,000 feet, above a bottomless crater of about a mile in diameter. 
Thence with ceaseless roar rise dense clouds of suffocating sul- 
phurous steam, which sometimes clear off sufficiently to allow 
adventurous climbers a momentary glimpse of the seething mud 
below. 

Those who have ascended that remnant of the mountain from 
the slope behind it, and so have reached the brink of that preci- 
pice, have beheld such a picture of desolation as seems scarcely to 
belong to this earth. All that was Little Bandai now lies out- 
spread in a thick layer of horrid mud varying in depth from ten 
to 150 feet—deep enough to efface every accustomed feature in 
the whole area—and itself partially coated with layers of pale 
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grey ash and black stones and rocks, which seem to have been 
ejected to such a height as not to have fallen back to earth until 
the awful mud-wave had poured itself out. It is now described 
as a wild chaos of earth, rock, and mud, in some places resembling 
the concrete blocks of some cyclopean breakwater—in others 
rather suggesting a raging sea whose gigantic waves have suddenly 
been congealed. 

Of all that made the scene so beautiful and pleasant not a 
vestige remains—-not a blade of grass where lately the mountain 
was clothed with springy turf, not a green leaf, not a sign of life, 
nothing but absolute desolation, with a horrid smell rising from 
stagnant sulphur pools. Great trees with their trunks twisted 
and split lie uprooted and hurled far from the spot where they 
have stood perhaps for centuries, while of the villages on the 
mountain not a trace remains—they and their inhabitants lie 
buried deep beneath this hideous sea of mud. 

At the spa-hamlet of Kawa-kami there are known to have 
been about sixty visitors ; at Iwahashi about thirty ; at Shimono-yu 
about as many more. Not one of these escaped—the baths and 
the homes where they had spent their last happy days became 
their graves. Three large villages near Hibara have also dis- 
appeared with all their inhabitants. 

Perhaps the most pitiful story is that of the people of Nagasake, 
a picturesque village standing on high ground between the volcano 
and the Nagase river. The mud torrent poured down in two dis- 
tinct streams, and passed close by the hamlet on either side. 
Consequently it was almost unharmed, and if only the inhabitants 
could have realised how truly ‘their strength was to sit still,’ all 
might have been saved. But human nature could not but seek 
to fly when the appalling roar of the explosion, followed instantly 
by a rain of scalding sand and ashes, recalled in one moment the 
well-known stories of devastation wrought by so many mountains 
throughout the empire. In the first moment of panic the hope- 
lessness of flight was forgotten, and every man, woman, and child 
who could run (about ninety in all) rushed from the village, and 
fording the shallow river, about fifty yards wide, started by the 
narrow paths between the rice-fields, hoping to reach the hills on 
the farther side of the valley, which at that point is only half a 
mile in width. 

But only a few moments had elapsed ere the heavens were 
blackened with the dense pall of ashes, and the affrighted people 
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were enfolded in a thick darkness as of midnight. Dazed and 
bewildered, they halted, and when the sky cleared, and returning 
light enabled the poor old men and women (who, being unable to 
run, had remained to await death in their own homes) once more 
to strain their sight for a last glimpse of their friends and kinsfolk, 
they beheld only the awful torrent of liquid mud which, sweeping 
past the village, had overwhelmed all the valley beyond, and 
buried every one of the fugitives. So, although the village actually 
escaped, its whole able-bodied population perished, save one or 
two men who had gone out early to cut fodder, and had reached a 
secure position on the opposite hills. 

One of these accepted the catastrophe in a characteristic 
manner curiously illustrative of Japanese superstition. Every 
traveller and every student of Japanese folklore knows how strange 
and important a part is played by the Fox-god and his attendant 
fox-spirits, and how numerous and quaint are the stories and 
pictures of enchantment wrought by these beings, and how devoutly 
every peasant worships at the shrine of the Fox-god to secure his 
protection for the rice-fields. On the present occasion one of the 
grass-cutters, perceiving the eccentric movements of the ground, at 
once recalled the fact that on his way to work in the early morning 
he had met a fox, so he forthwith concluded that he had been be- 
witched, and, knowing that the first essential was that the person 
so enthralled should keep perfectly cool, he quietly sat down, 
lighted his pipe, and watched all the successive stages of the 
eruption with the calm interest of one beholding a curious 
vision which he knows to be altogether unreal. Perhaps to this 
hour he still believes himself to be bewitched! Those who 
subsequently visited that deserted village noted with pathetic 
interest the preparations for a simple festival, and the food in 
the cooking-pots ready for those who might never return. From 
one home ten had gone forth and not one remained. In another 
was found a desolate old man who had urged his son and grandson 
to fly and leave him to his fate, and now he was left alone to face 
a life far more terrible than death. And yet death, as here 
exhibited, was ghastly indeed. 

One would naturally assume that those who met their doom 
thus swiftly at least received secure earth burial, and that each 
body would have been therein preserved as securely as are fossil 
fish in their clay nodules. It appears, however, that there was 
no such peaceful rest for those overtaken by the scalding torrent, 
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for when it cooled sufticiently to enable survivors to dig therein 
in search of the dead to whom they wished to give burial in spots 
where they might receive the same reverent care as the Japanese 
love to bestow on their pretty cemeteries, all were found to be so 
horridly mutilated as to be past recognition. ‘ Crushed, dismem- 
bered, or decapitated, in the mad whirl of matter, stripped of 
every shred of clothing.’ ! 

From the mud-field below Nagasake twenty bodies were thus 
exhumed, but only one—that of a little child—was perfect; of 
the others not one could be identified, so that after all they had 
to be laid side by side in sixteen nameless graves, over which are 
erected oblong cairns of stone. 

It was, perhaps, well that there should be so little temptation 
to disinter the dead, for in truth the living had work beyond 
their capabilities in contriving temporary measures for the irriga- 
tion of their land, and especially of the rice-fields. There was no 
leisure for idle lamentation, the mud-flow having effectually cut 
off the water-supplies, and as a few days of drought would in- 
evitably involve total ruin and starvation, the villagers had forth- 
with to rouse themselves from their first stupor, and all hands, 
both men and women, had to set to work at once to dig trenches 
so as to conduct water from some newly-formed lakes-—a supply 
so grievously insufficient for the fields that the poor creatures 
were driven to jealously guard their irrigation works day and 
night, lest needy neighbours should be tempted to divert the 
scanty stream. 

Hitherto no district has enjoyed a more excellent and abundant 
water-supply, furnished by crystal streams pouring down many a 
fern-clad ravine to feed the Nagase river, But now masses of 
mud have choked the river and the glens down which its tribu- 
taries were wont to flow, forming great embankments, one of 
which is said to be two hundred feet in height. The waters thus 
dammed are forming a succession of lakes of ever-increasing 
dimensions, in some places overflowing the carefully cultivated 
land, and leaving other tracts parched under the midsummer sun. 

This once exquisitely verdant valley of the Nakasegawa has, 
in its awful transformation, been well likened to the valley of the 
shadow of death, so terrible and so sudden has been the ruin 
wrought and so wholesale the destruction of its peaceful, pro- 
sperous inhabitants. In one brief hour the green rice-fields, the 
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pleasant homes and pretty gardens, the foot-hills with their 
luxuriant wealth of summer foliage, had utterly vanished, and in 
their place there remain only shapeless mounds of brown or red 
mud, partly coated with grey ash; where the pleasant turf was 
gemmed with fragrant flowers, now lie stagnant yellow pools of 
sulphurous water, and in place of happy voices, the absolute 
silence of desolation and death. 

Looking down from the heights around, one sees the sharply 
defined limits at which the advance of this gruesome mud-flow 
was stayed. On the one hand stretch the vividly green rice- 
fields; on the other, on the very brink of the boulder-strewn 
mud-plain (like solemn sentinels guarding the field of death), 
stand dark pine trees, the advance guard of the pine forest which 
clothes the hills beyond. 

The most striking illustrations of this line of demarcation are 
furnished by some of the villages which have partially escaped, 
such as that of Mine, in which the mud-stream has actually 
stopped short and solidified alongside of frail house-walls, which, 
though bent, remain standing, although houses close by have 
been wrecked by the hurricane. Indeed, some villages, such as 
Shira-kido, though untouched by the mud, were totally destroyed 
by the concussion of the earthquakes and the hurricane. Every 
house was wrecked, unroofed, or tilted over, and utterly unsafe. Till 
the motive power altogether failed the mud-flow advanced like a 
wall seven or eight feet in height, so that even the excavation of 
houses at its very brink has been no easy task. 

With regard to the mighty wind generated by the explosion, 
its force can only be estimated by the wholesale destruction of 
forests at a distance of five or six miles from Bandai, while those 
on the mountain itself (on such of the slopes as escaped mud 
burial) were mown down as effectually as though cut by a scythe, 
and whether uprooted or snapped by the violence of the gale, 
hundreds of trees all lay prostrate in one direction, falling away 
from the crater, their poor naked trunks stripped of the very bark, 
their branches and leaves having been whirled miles away to fall 
in a strange shower mingled with scalding rain. 

The mountain village of Inawashiro had a very narrow escape, 
the avalanche of mud and rocks having travelled to within a 
thousand yards of it and there stopped. In the first shock, when 
the earth staggered like a drunken man and the rear as of a salvo 
of a thousand great guns rent the air, the people fled, crawling on 
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all-fours, pursued by the red artillery (the red-hot earth falling in 
masses and turning grey as it cooled), The town was deluged 
with showers of boiling water, leaves, sand, and ashes. Agonising 
stories are told of how mothers, flying with their children on their 
backs, discovered when at length they ventured to pause that the 
poor innocents had been struck by the falling stones, and that the 
burden they had carried with such loving care was but a mangled 
corpse. 

But when the eruption ceased these villagers were able to 
return to the semblance of houses, however much damaged, and 
there received such poor sufferers as arrived to claim their care. 
These are just such cases as would survive any awful boiler ex- 
plosion. Some are scalded, some burnt, others cut and maimed. 
Men, women, children, horses, cattle, and sheep have been par- 
boiled. The faces of the dead are black. 

There is no need to dwell upon scenes so awful, but assuredly 
they must serve as an appalling warning to all rash mortals 
inclined to speculate in ‘real estate’ in the neighbourhood of 
thermal springs. 








KITTLE CATTLE. 


BY A CATTLE HAND. 


MIDSUMMER in New South Wales and a clear blue sky overhead. 
Under the sun the long brown plains ran to all points of the com- 
pass, and, covered with salt and cotton bush, which the hungry 
sheep left leafless and barren, disappeared at the far horizon with- 
out the sign of a single hill or even of rising ground. The land- 
marks of that vast stretch of country without permanent water, 
known as Mossgiel sheep station, where I was then at work, were 
no more than a few isolated clumps of dwarf box-trees, which stood 
out in the distance like pillars to be seen from afar, or rather like 
low clouds, for they showed dissevered from the soil, which was 
then parched and brown by three months of unconcealed and con- 
stant sun. I had been on that part of the Willandra Billabong 
for five months, occupied with some task or another, but on the 
particular day which now occurs to me I had nothing to do with 
the two hundred thousand sheep which fed over eleven hundred 
square miles of country, nor with its seven hundred horses. It was 
no more than an apparently simple cow and calf that made me 
rise at dawn, in order that I might leisurely accomplish the dis- 
tance, some fourteen miles, which lay between me at the home 
station and Strathavon, where I was then camped. When, there- 
fore, I mounted my horse after our early breakfast, I considered 
that I had a fairly easy and comfortable day’s work before me. 
But I reckoned without my host, and without the wire fences 
which cut the whole country into squares some eight or ten miles 
across, and without my horse, an animal untrained to run stock, 
which I never rode if I could help myself, for he had neither 
the alertness of intellect nor the quickness of eye and foot neces- 
sary for such work. But surely, I said, with only a cow and calf, 
neither of which was wild, I might manage to make him do. I 
uncoiled my fifteen-foot stock-whip, cracked it complacently, and 
started on my journey. 

At first my main charge showed no recalcitrance, and, having 
the whole day before me, I was in no hurry as I lounged easily in 
my comfortable saddle, and looked across the long plain towards 
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distant Strathavon, directing my way first of all towards the Five 


Mile Clump. We came to a gate, and passing through it entered 


a smaller paddock some four miles square. Here the road ran by 
the side of the fence, which was of wire, and a little more than 
three feet high, and as my own chief work at that time of the year 
was looking aftersimilar fences, I cast my eye on it every now and 
again to envy the little trouble it gave the home station boundary 
rider, for it certainly required little attention, being a strong 
new fence, well strained up, and without a single bad wire in it, 
while day by day my own were broken by kangaroos or emus. I 
did not then think how I should curse those same inoffensive wire 
threads before I had passed through the paddock they bounded on 
the northern side, but presently my troubles began, for the cow 
commenced to show unequivocal signs of a decided disinclination 
to go any farther as soon as she saw that I was bent upon taking 
her away from her accustomed pastures and former companions. 
She lagged so that I was compelled to swing my whip and drop it 
lightly about her hind quarters until she moved at a more reason- 
able pace. But this was only the very first of her manceuvres, 
and much the simplest; the next thing was to drift away from her 
calf, who apparently had been previously instructed as to the course 
he was to pursue in such circumstances, for he showed no eager- 
ness to follow in her wake. Then, while I was driving one, the 
other turned back towards Mossgiel, moving in a nonchalant 
manner, as though it were out of no evil motive or even quite un- 
consciously. After zigzagging across the plain for about half a 
mile, I grew tired of the persistency they showed, and, putting my 
horse into a gallop, which he resented by a feeble and futile effort 
to get rid of me, I drove the two together once more, and hurried 
their lingering pace a little. We were then rather more than a 
mile from the gate, and suddenly the cow jumped over the fence 
into the next paddock. 

Now some horses will jump wire, and one at least that I con- 
stantly rode at Mossgiel never made any bones about it, not even 
requiring me to strap it down or put my coat on it to show the 
exact height plainly, but I knew from previous experience that the 
roan brute I was then blessed with could by no earthly means 
be persuaded to face it, and therefore I dismounted, climbed the 
fence, and spent ten hot minutes in vainly endeavouring to make 
the cow return to her offspring, who in the meantime was slowly 
wandering back the way we had come. But all my efforts were 
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useless ; she eluded me in every way, and gradually got farther and 

*farther off, until at last I was perspiring furiously and in a speech- 
less rage, for in the summer season of Australia the heat is in- 
tense, even in an hour or two after sunrise. So I returned panting, 
crossed the fence, mounted my horse, and galloped right back to 
the gate. 

It may be asked why I did not cut the wires and go through, 
but I think I can offer enough evidence to prove that I was not 
quite a fool in acting as I did. In the first place, the fence was 
new, and I might well have got into trouble about it. In the 
second, I had nothing to cut it with. In the third, being without 
my wire tools, I could not have mended it again, and as there were 
sheep on both sides, close at hand, who might have got mixed if I 
had found a way to cut it and then left it, that would be another 
excuse, if any were needed after the three I have given. 

When the cow éaught sight of me coming up the fence on the 
same side as herself, she instantly crossed it once more and rejoined 
her calf, who by this time had accomplished about a quarter of a 
mile on the return journey. I dismounted, drove them well out 
into the paddock, and then rode back again. That made a four- 
mile ride for nothing, but I thought little of that when on coming 
back I found the cow so close to the fence that, in spite of all my 
efforts, she jumped it once again. It almost makes me angry to 
think of it now, but then! I was furiously determined not to go 
back again, so I wasted half an hour in trying to make my horse 
jump the fence. I strapped it down with a stirrup leather until it 
was barely two feet high; I put my coat on it to make it plain ; 
but the only result of all my trouble was increased perspiration 
and loss of temper, as I divided my growing wrath between the 
cow and my mount, for he was obstinacy itself upon the point 
that wire was wire even with a coat upon it, and a dangerous thing 
to have anything to do with. 

I took at last to considering whether I could not hit upon some 
more subtle means of gaining my end, and finally I thought that 
if I were to go on driving the calf, its mother might follow me on 
the other side. I tried it, but apparently her maternal affection 
was not so strong as her desire for the old pasture, for she began 
to graze towards Mossgiel just as placidly as if her offspring were 
weaned, and had become quite indifferent to her. Then, on find- 
ing this fail, I endeavoured to make the calf cross the fence, but 
as that did not succeed, I myself went over once more, and again 
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chased the mother on foot. In the end I had to give it up, and 
ride that terrible two miles again. This time I drove her and the 
calf fully half a mile into the paddock, and fortunately when I 
returned I found her still on the right side of the fence. I hoped 
that she was satisfied with the diversion that she had had, but no— 
the two recommenced the lagging and separation trick, and so well 
did it succeed, that it took me about two hours to drive them two 
miles. By that time we were nearing the gate which led into the big 
paddock, on the far side of which lay our destination, Strathavon. 
Unfortunately, this same gate was in the corner of the paddock we 
were in, and I was perforce obliged to take her near the fence, which 
she had already jumped twice. I came close to it again with fear 
and trembling, and my worst fears were realised, for no sooner 
did she see it within a hundred yards than she rushed at it, and 
was over once more. If I had been mounted on any kind of a 
stock-horse, or even an apology for one, it would never have hap- 
pened, but the blundering brute I rode could not turn until I 
lugged his head round by force, and he always overshot his mark 
like an ill-handled boat trying to pick up moorings. I confess to 
being nearly heart-broken, and quite past swearing, for I was 
hoarse already, so I sat for a while in despair to take in the situa- 
tion, which was now worse than ever. The gate behind us which 
I had used twice was four miles away, and the one in front—the 
one at least which led into the paddock she now occupied in 
triumph—more than two. However, there was nothing else for it, 
and to that gate I went. This means that I rode nearly five miles 
to reach her. After sending her over with a few extra whipmarks 
upon her hide, I tried to drive them on foot the remaining dis- 
tance to the gate leading into Strathavon paddock, but after 
running until I was tired I had to ride back afterall. That made 
another five miles, and my horse, who had now gone more than 
sixteen unexpected miles, began to show signs of fatigue. I won- 
dered anxiously what was going to happen—indeed, I made up my 
mind to leave her if she crossed those wires again, and kept as 
much as possible between her and the fence. But this time, and 
at last, I actually got her through the gate, and there were no more 
to pass. I thought all my troubles were over, since the road went 
near no fences, although I had still about nine miles to go under 
the burning sun. 

Time passed, and it was now close upon four o’clock, although 
we were still about five miles from Strathavon, whose corrugated 
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iron roof I could just see across the level ground. I tried to rouse 
up the failing energies of my horse, but found him almost dead- 
beat. Could I have incited him by any means to gallop I would 
have put the cow into the same pace, which, by the way, should 
never be done with a milker; but, try as I would, I could not get 
him to follow her turnings, which even now showed the same 
obstinate bent towards Mossgiel they had done when she first 
discovered that I intended taking her away from home. At last 
we came to a pool, or water-hole, about three feet six inches deep 
and some forty feet across, and into this she plunged. I went in 
and she came out, I came out and she went in, like the man and 
woman in the old-fashioned country predictor of coming weather, 
and neither by rein nor whip ‘nor spur could I get my jaded horse 
to exhibit sufficient energy to eject her and keep her ejected. It 
was a case of merely formal eviction. Finally 1 grew so wrathful 
that I struck my horse and broke my stock-whip handle in two 
pieces, and thus rendered it entirely useless as a means of per- 
suasion. ‘That was the last straw, and the back of my persistence 
broke. After gazing speechlessly at the whole earth and sky for 
some deus ex machind who came not, I turned towards Strathavon 
leaving the cow in the pool, but meditating as I went along upon 
the awful surprise I should give her when I returned. When I 
reached home I did what I might have done at first—rode into 
the paddock, ran up to the horses, selected a mare called 
Beeswing, the quickest animal after cattle of any kind on the 
whole station, put my saddle on her, and after mending my whip 
went back at a hard gallop, to find the cow still complacently 
cooling herself in the water. She seemed to look at me with an 
air of contempt, thinking herself mistress of the entire situation, 
but she reckoned without her host, being ignorant that my bright 
bay mare was not cut after the pattern of the roan. I wasted no 
time, but drove straight at the pool, and taking off from a bank 
about two feet above the water-level, landed seven yards off with 
a tremendous splash and a loud yell close by her side. As I 
struck the water my renewed whip struck her, and made her 
move with far more alacrity than she had displayed at any time 
during that tiring and most ridiculous day. In a single moment 
I had the cow and calf together, and headed them for home. 
There was never any need to tell that mare what to do—indeed, I 
could actually have trusted her to accomplish her work without 
a bridle, for she was first on one side and then on the other 
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following every motion made, while my stock-whip swung through 
the dusty air and cracked like rifle shots behind them as they 
rushed bewildered and terror-stricken at the sudden alteration in 
affairs through the dry salt bush straight for Strathavon. I know 
that I drove them harder than I should have done, but I really 
think that that cow earned, fairly earned, the treat she got and 
the painful lesson I taught her. At the same time I know that I 
too learnt a lesson, and that was, never to ride when it can be 
helped after obstinate or wild cattle upon a horse which has 
neither knowledge nor instinctive aptitude for his arduous and 
peculiar business. 

That day’s adventures were sufficiently comical and irritating, 
but I fancy that the first time I ever undertook to drive a bullock- 
waggon I was even more puzzled to know what to do. I am no 
very great believer in the sagacity of animals, nor do I think that 
the four beasts I went to work with were any cleverer than the 
usual run of bullocks, but, nevertheless, the quickness with which 
they discovered that my knowledge of driving such an outlandish 
team was practically nil really amazed me. I was then among 
the hills on the Upper Murray, in a beautifully wooded country 
where red and blue gums were plentiful on the flats by the rapidly 
flowing river, while upon the higher ranges the shining trunks of 
the more readily distinguished white gums were to be seen here 
and there. Innumerable species of the acacia or ‘ wattle’ scented 
the hillsides in the spring and summer, and the ‘stringy bark’ 
was the most pervading and plentiful tree of all. My ‘boss,’ a 
man of a somewhat taciturn and uninquiring turn of mind, who 
often took my knowledge and ability for granted until he dis- 
covered by the results that he had overestimated my powers, told 
me curtly one morning to yoke the bullocks up and haul in some 
firewood. And with this he rode away, leaving me in about as 
puzzled a state of mind as I should have put him in had I been in 
a position to order him, under divers pains and penalties, to trans- 
late a portion of Macaulay into immaculate Ciceronian Latin. How- 
ever, I had my orders, and I meant doing something to show that 
I had at least attempted what seemed like the impossible. When 
the four bullocks, who indeed were very worthy and quiet animals, 
were safely in the yard, I commanded them in such gruff tones 
and with such oaths as I had heard used in like cases to arrange 
themselves, and, deceived by my delusive show of experience and 
authority, the two leaders, Spot and Baldy, placed themselves 
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meekly in the required juxtaposition. But by the time I had 
fixed the yoke on the neck of Spot, the off-side bullock, both had 
discovered by the awkwardness of my movements that I wasa 
most fraudulent novice, and as such to be treated with contempt. 
In spite of all I could do—and that was little enough—they decided 
on separating at once, and the yoke was left hanging on Spot’s 
neck as he eyed me with mild contempt, while Baldy, the unen- 
cumbered one, who was of a more lively turn of mind, galloped 
gaily round the yard. I seized the whip, but instead of the loud 
report which comes from it in a practised hand, my loudest cracks 
were manifestly feeble. It took me quite half an hour’s exercise 
to reduce Baldy to a more subdued turn of mind, but at last I 
yoked them together securely. As I was eyeing them with a 
gentle sense of triumph, born of difficulties subdued and a new 
feeling of power and accomplishment, they turned their heads 
together with a quick movement, made a sort of duck, and faced 
right round with the yoke upside down. They had ‘turned the 
yoke,’ a very common and provoking trick among working bullocks, 
and one which sometimes can only be prevented by tying their 
tails together. It was a heart-breaking task to have to remove 
the yoke and replace it, for Baldy was so elated at my inability to 
flog him in a convincing manner that he was worse to handle the 
second time than the first. But at last I got the whole four 
yoked up, and even succeeded in attaching them to the waggon 
inside of half an hour, and we started off. Presently we came 
to a gate, which I opened for my slow-moving team to pass 
through without any particular misgivings. But, unhappily, the 
road turned short to the left, and as I failed to keep the ‘ polers ’ 
well to the right, the wheel caught the gate-post, and in spite of 
my frantic objurgations, which probably they took for an exhorta- 
tion to pull, they bent their necks to the yoke and ripped the post 
fairly out of the ground. With it about a rod of fencing came to 
grief. I looked at it wofully enough and set to work at repairs, 
the team having come to a standstill in the meantime. 

When I had made things look a little less forlorn, I started 
again, wondering very much what was going to happen at the 
next gate, which was about a quarter of a mile away. On reach- 
ing it I halted, made all sorts of very careful calculations about 
the width of the way in and the distance between the posts, and 
then—pulled up the one on the off-side, or right hand! I confess 
to feeling very bad about it. My boss might not think so much 
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about one gate, but to destroy two looked far too much as if I 
made a rule of it, and that I knew would not be passed by in 
silence. As I stared at the devastation I had caused, my four 
bullocks, whom I now began to hate with a pious and fervent 
hatred, went boring along with their heads down, as if nothing 
out of the way had occurred, and I had to run after them, using 
all sorts of loud language to induce them to stop. By the time I 
had propped up this second gate it was nearly noon, and noon was 
my dinner-time. But I determined to bring back some wood if it 
took me all day, and although my appetite was good, I staved off 
the pangs of hunger with a pipe, and made a third start for the 
woods. Up to that time I had at any rate had a clear road save 
for the two gates, but when I got among the timber I found my 
real difficulties had commenced, for though I succeeded in uproot- 
ing two or three stringy young saplings, and in snapping a young 
wattle-tree off at the stump, I presently found four bullocks 
totally insufficient power for me to make my way forward with the 
. same disregard for obstacles I had hitherto displayed. In fact I 

got the waggon jammed between two large box-trees of about three 
feet in diameter, and they obstinately refused to be pulled up by 
the roots or to break short off to please me or anyone else. I tried 
to back the bullocks, but they scorned me utterly, in spite of the 
Australian language Iused. I might be as gruff as I liked, but I 
could not crack the whip, and their hides seemed as tough as the 
general situation. However, at last I succeeded in irritating them, 
which was something at any rate, and just as I had made up my 
mind to do what I should have done at first—that is, take them 
out of the waggon and pull it out backwards, they turned short 
to the right and broke the pole. On finding themselves free they 
started for home, but before they had gone ten yards hitched 
themselves to a large sapling by the chain, and got so tangled up 
that I could hardly tell which was which. And just then I 
spied my taciturn boss riding up. He would undoubtedly have 
been justified if he had exhibited some anger, but he only sur- 
veyed the scene with a subtle smile that made me far more 
uncomfortable than the expected volley of oaths, which I should 
have doubtless returned, but that smile was a weapon I could not 
match in my armoury of defence. Said he presently, ‘Do you 
know anything about bullocks?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ I answered meekly. 
He stared at my presumption. ‘Pray, when did you learn it?’ 
he inquired. ‘This morning, sir,’ I replied more meekly than 
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ever, and I really think I had him there. At any rate, he got off 
his horse, took the whip, disentangled the team, and dislodged 
the waggon without further words. We went home to dinner in 
silence, and I spent the afternoon at gate-repairing. That was my 
first experience in bullock-driving, but it was no means the last, 
and though I never was very good at it, yet I managed as a general 
thing to get through eleven gates out of twelve without any very 
humiliating disaster. 

The nomenclature of bullocks is sometimes very curious, and 
not infrequently brings into prominence the peculiar characters of 
their owners. One old fellow I heard of possessed four, which he 
named, with a lingering memory of ancient days when lucifers 
were not, ‘ Flint,’ ‘Steel,’ ‘Tinderbox,’ and ‘ Strike-a-light.’ It 
was once my lot to work for a squatter who rejoiced in the name 
of Tinker, and though upon the whole I retain very pleasant 
recollections of him, he managed in some way to excite the 
enmity of a neighbouring ‘ cockatoo,’ as the smaller landowners 
are called, and by way of subtle revenge and irritation this man 
named one of his bullocks after the object of his aversion. It was 
done with the sole object of bullying and abusing it when the 
squatter rode by, and poor ‘ Tinker, who certainly was not par- 
ticularly objectionable, came in for a quantity of blows and 
dishonouring epithets, which he had not fairly earned, by serving 
as a whipping-block or scapegoat for the real or imaginary crimes 
of his human namesake. 

I have said nothing in this paper of the more delightful work 
a stock-rider sometimes has, which redeems the weary rides in 
the sunlit plains of Australia or the breezier plateaus of Western 
Texas from utter barrenness and final disgust. There is assuredly 
nothing more exciting in the wild life of the world, unless it be 
hunting big and dangerous game, than to ride into and among 
a herd whose long sharp horns glitter in the sun as they toss 
their heads half in fear and half in anger, or to stop a stampede 
when they break away in sudden and perhaps inexplicable panic. 
The furious pace of the rider’s horse, his sudden and almost mira- 
culous turns, the obstinacy which calls for the whip and domina- 
tion, and the ever-present, ever-varying danger of death make a 
something to look back upon with feelings which are not unlike 
regret. 
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ON a morning early in the spring of last year, two men stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece of a room in one of the Govern- 
ment offices. The taller of the two—he who was at home in the 
room—was a slim, well-dressed man, wearing his hair parted exactly 
in the middle, and a diamond pin in the sailor knot of his tie. 
He had his frock-coat open, and his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat. The attitude denoted complacency, and the man was 
complacent. 

‘Well, the funny part of it is,’ he was saying lightly, his 
shoulders pressed against the mantelpiece, ‘that I am dining at 
the Burton Smiths’ this evening !’ 

‘Ah ?’ his companion answered, looking up at him with eyes 
of envy. ‘And so you will see her?’ 

‘Of course. She is to come to them to-day. But they do 
not know about our engagement yet, and as she does not want to 
blurt it out the moment she arrives—why, for this evening, it will 
be a secret. Still I thought I would tell you.’ 

He stepped away as he spoke, to straighten a red morocco- 
covered despatch-box, standing on the table behind him. It 
bore, besides the flaunting gilt capitals ‘I. 0.,’ a modest plate 
with the name ‘ Ernest Wibberley ’"—his name. 

The other waited until he resumed his place. Then he 
answered, holding out his hand, ‘ Yes, I am glad you told me, old 
boy ; and I congratulate you most heartily, believe me.’ 

‘Thank you, Jack,’ Wibberley replied. ‘I knew you would. I 
rather feel myself that “ Fate cannot harm me. I have dined 
to-day.”’ 

‘Happy dog!’ said Jack ; and presently disappeared. 

The Burton Smiths whom we heard them mention are 
tolerably well known in London. Burton Smith himself is a 
barrister, with money and many relations—Irish landlords, Scotch 
members, Indian judges, and the like. His wife is young, 
gracious, and fond of society. Their drawing-rooms on the top- 
most flat of Onslow Mansions—rooms with sloping ceilings and 
- a dozen quaint nooks and corners—are seldom empty during the 
regulation hours. 

10—2 
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This particular dinner-party had been planned with some care. 
‘Lady Linacre will come, no doubt,’ Mrs. Burton Smith had 
said one day at breakfast, conning a list she held in her hand; 
‘and Mr. May.’ 

But Burton Smith objected to May. ‘He will talk about 
nothing but India,’ he protested, ‘and the superiority of Calcutta 
over London. A little of these Bombay ducks goes a long way, 
my dear.’ 

‘Well, James,’ Mrs. Burton Smith replied placidly—the Hon. 
Vereker May is a son of Lord Hawthorn—‘ he will take me in, and 
I do not mind. Only I must bave Mr. Wibberley on the other 
side to make conversation and keep me alive. Let me see—that 
will be three. And Joanna Burton—she comes that afternoon-— 
four. Do you know, James, when we were at Temple Rothley 
for Christmas I thought there was something between your 
cousin and Mr. Wibberley ?’ 

‘Then, for goodness’ sake, do not let them sit together!’ 
Burton Smith cried, ‘or they will talk to one another and to no 
one else.’ 

‘Very well,’ Mrs. Smith assented. ‘They shall sit opposite 
to one another, and Mr. Wibberley shall take in Mrs. Galantine. 
She will be sure to flirt with him, and we can watch Joanna’s 
face. I shall soon see if there is anything between them.’ 

Mr. Wibberley was a young man of some importance, if only 
in his capacity of private secretary to a Minister. He had a thou- 
sand acquaintances, and certainly two friends—perhaps three. He 
might be something some day—was bound to be. He dressed 
well, looked well, and talked well. He was a little presumptuous, 
perhaps even a trifle conceited; but women like these things in 
young men, and he had infinite tact. At any rate, he had never 
yet found himself in a place too strait for him. 

This evening as he dressed for dinner—as he brushed his 
hair vigorously, or paused to smile at some reflection—his own, 
but not in the glass—he was in his happiest mood. Everything 
seemed to be going well with him. He had no presentiment of 
evil. He was going to a house where he was appreciated. Mrs. 
Burton Smith was a great ally of his. And then there would be, 
as we know, someone else. Happy man! 

‘Lady Linacre,’ said his hostess, as she introduced him toa 
stout personage with white hair, a double chin, and diamonds. 
Wibberley bowed, making up his mind that the dowager was one 
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of those ladies with strong prejudices, who draw their skirts 
together if you prove a Home Ruler, and leave the room if you 
mention Sir Charles Dilke. ‘Mr. May, you have met before,’ 
Mrs. Smith continued ; ‘and you know Miss Burton, I think ?’ 

He murmured assent, while she—Joanna—shook hands with 
him frankly and quietly, with the ghost of a smile, perhaps. He 
played his part well, too, for a moment; but halted in his 
sentence as it flashed across his mind that this was their first 
meeting since she had said ‘Yes.’ He recovered from his 
momentary embarrassment, however, before even Mrs. Burton 
Smith could note it, and promptly offered Mrs. Galantine his arm. 

She was an old friend of his—as friends go in society. He 
had taken her in to dinner, that is, half-a-dozen times. ‘Who is 
that girl ?’ she asked, when they were seated ; and she raised her 
glasses and stared through them at her vis-a-vis. ‘I declare she 
would be pretty if her nose were not so short.’ 

He seized the excuse to put up his glass too, and take a 
look. ‘It is rather short,’ he admitted, gazing with a whimsical 
sense of property at the deficient organ. ‘ But some people like 
short noses, you know, Mrs. Galantine.’ 

‘Ah! And theatres in August!’ she replied incredulously. 
‘And drawing-room games! And conundrums! But, seriously, 
she would be pretty if it were not for that.’ 

‘Would she?’ he questioned gravely. ‘ Well, I think she 
would, do you know?’ 

And certainly Joanna was pretty, though her forehead was too 
large, and her nose too small, and her lips too full. For her eyes 
were bright and her complexion perfect, and her face told of wit, 
and good temper, and freshness. She had beautiful arms, too, for 
achit of nineteen. Mrs. Galantine said nothing about the arms— 
not out of modesty, but because her own did not form one of her 
strong points. Wibberley, however, was thinking of them, and 
whether a certain bracelet he had by him would fit them. He 
saw Joanna wore a bracelet—a sketchy gold thing. He wondered 
whether he should beg it for a pattern, or whether it might not 
be more pleasant to measure the wrist for himself. 

But Mrs. Galantine returned to the charge. ‘She is a cousin, 
is she not?’ she said, speaking so loudly that Joanna looked 
across and smiled. ‘I have never met her before. Tell me all 
about her.’ 

Tell her all about her! Wibberley gasped. He saw a 
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difficulty in telling her ‘all about her,’ the more as the general 
conversation at the moment was not brisk, and Joanna could hear 
every word. For an instant, indeed, his presence of mind failed 
him, and he cast an appalled glance round the table. But then 
he bent to his task. ‘Mrs. Galantine,’ he murmured sweetly, 
confidentially, ‘ pray—pray beware of becoming a potato!’ 

The lady dropped her knife and fork with a clatter. ‘How 
horrid! <A potato, Mr. Wibberley? What do you mean ?’ 

‘ What I say,’ he answered simply. ‘ You see my plate? H 
is a picture, Mrs. Galantine. You have there the manly beef, 
and the feminine peas, so young, so tender! And the potato! The 
potato is the confidante. It is insipid. Do you not agree with 
me?’ 

‘ Bravo, Mr. Wibberley! But am I to apply your parable?’ 
she asked sharply, glancing across the table, with her fork up- 
lifted, and a pea upon it. ‘Am I to be the potato?’ 

‘The choice is with you,’ he replied gallantly. ‘Shall it be 
the potato? or the peas ?’ 

Mrs. Burton Smith, seeing him so absorbed in his companion, 
grew puzzled. Look as often as she might at Joanna, she saw 
no sign of jealousy or self-consciousness in the girl’s face. Joanna 
seemed to be getting on perfectly with her partner; to be 
enjoying herself to the full, and to be as much interested as any- 
one at table. Mrs. Burton Smith sighed, if the truth be known. 
She had the instinct of matchmaking. And she saw clearly now 
that there was nothing between the two; that if there had been 
any philandering at Temple Rothley neither of the young people 
had put out a hand—or a heart—beyond recovery. 

But this success of Wibberley’s with Mrs. Galantine had its 
consequences. After the ladies had withdrawn he grew just a 
trifle presumptuous. By ill-luck, too, the Hon. Vereker May had 
reached that period of the evening when India—as seen through 
the glasses of his memory—was accustomed to put on its rosiest 
tints ; and the two facing one another fell to debating on a 
subject of which the returned Civilian had seen much and thought 
little, and the private secretary had read more and thought not 
at all. They were therefore about on a par as to information, and 
what the younger man lacked of obstinacy he made up by readi- 
ness. It was in vain the Nabob blustered, asserted, contradicted— 
finally grew sulky, silent, stertorous. Wibberley pushed his. 
little triumph, and soon, as we shall see, paid dearly for it. 
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It happened that he was the last to enter the drawing-room. 
The evening was chilly. The ladies had grouped themselves 
about the fire, protected from assault, so to speak, by a couple of 
gipsy-tables bearing shaded lamps. The incomers, one ‘by one, 
passed through these outworks—all but Wibberley. He cast a 
glance of comic despair at Joanna, who was by the fireplace in the 
heart of the citadel ; and then, resigning himself to separation, he 
took a low chair by one of the tables, and began indolently to 
turn over the books which lay on the latter. There were but half 
« dozen. He scanned them all, and then his eyes fell on a 
bracelet lying by them on the olive-green plush; a sketchy gold 
bracelet, with one big boss—Joanna’s. 

He looked up at the party—himself sitting a little aside, as 
we have said—with a stealthy glance. They were none of them 
facing his way. They were discussing a photograph on the over- 
mantel, a photograph of children by Mendelssohn. He stretched 
his hand out softly and covered the bracelet. He would take it for 
a pattern, and to-morrow Joanna should ransom it. He tried, as 
his fingers closed on it, to catch her eye. He would have liked to 
see her face change and her colour rise. It would have added to 
the faint charm he felt in the boyish, foolish act he was com- 
mitting, if she had been privy to it—yet unable to prevent it. 

3ut she would not look ; and he was obliged to be content with 
his plunder. He slid the gold trifle deftly under the fringe of 
the table, and clasped it round his arm—not a very lusty one— 
thrusting it as high as it would go that no movement of his shirt- 
cuff might disclose it. He had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and 
he would not for all the world that anyone besides Joanna should 
know of the act: that doddering old fossil May, for instance, who, 
however, was safe enough—standing on the rug with his back 
turned, and his slow mind forming an opinion on the photograph. 

Then—or within a few minutes, at any rate—Wibberley began 
to find the party dull. He saw small chance of a private word 
with Joanna. Lady Linacre, his nearest neighbour, was prosing 
on to Mrs. Burton Smith, his next nearest. And he himself, after 
shining at dinner, had fallen into the background. Hang it, 
he would go! It was ten o'clock. 

He rose, and was stooping across the table, murmuring his 
excuses to Mrs. Burton Smith, when Lady Linacre uttered an 
exclamation. He was leaning across her between her head and 
the lamp at the moment, and he fancied he had touched her head- 
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dress. ‘Pray pardon me, Lady Linacre!’ he cried gaily. ‘I am 
just going—I have to leave early—so the encroachment will be 
but for a moment.’ 

‘It is not that, the old lady replied. ‘But where is my 
bracelet?’ She was feeling about the table as she spoke, shifting 
with her white, podgy hands the half-dozen volumes that lay on it. 

No one on the instant, however, took in the situation. Mrs. 
Burton Smith had risen, and was listening to Wibberley. The 
others were talking. But Lady Linacre was used to attention ; 
and when she spoke again her voice was shrill, and almost 
indecently loud. »* Where is my bracelet?’ she repeated. ‘The 
one with the Agra diamond that I was showing you, Mrs. Burton 
Smith. It was here a moment ago, and it is gone! It is 
gone!’ 

Wibberley was still speaking to his hostess. He heard the 
old lady’s words, but did not clearly apply them. He finished his 
leave-taking almost at his leisure, and only as he turned recol- 
lected himself, and said, with polite solicitude, ‘ What is it, Lady 
Linacre? Have you dropped something? Can I find it for you?’ 

He stooped as he spoke, and she drew her skirt aside, and both 
peered at the floor, while there was quite a chorus from those 
sitting nearest of, ‘What is it, Lady Linacre? Dear Lady 
Linacre, what have you lost ?’ 

‘My Agra diamond !’ she replied fussily, her head quivering, 
her fingers groping about her dress. 

‘No?’ someone said in surprise. ‘ Why, it was here a 
moment ago. I saw it in your hand.’ 

The old lady held out her wrists. ‘See!’ she said feebly, ‘I 
have not got it!’ 

‘But are you sure it is not in your lap?’ suggested Burton 
Smith. Lady Linacre had rather an ample lap. By this time the 
attention of the whole party had been drawn to the loss, and one 
or two of the most prudent were looking slightly uncomfortable. 

‘No,’ she answered; ‘Iam quite sure that I placed it on the 
table by my side. I am sure I saw it there. I was going to put 
it on when the gentlemen came in, and I laid it down just for 
a minute, and—it is gone!’ 

She was quite clear about it, and looked mildly at Wibberley 
for confirmation. The table had stood between them. She 
thought he must have seen it lying there; Mrs. Burton Smith 
being the only other person close to the table. 
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Burton Smith saw that look. ‘I say, Wibberley,’ he said, 
appealing to him, half in fun, half in earnest, ‘you have not 
hidden it for a joke, old fellow, have you ?’ 

‘I? Certainly not!’ 

To this day Ernest Wibberley wonders when he first made the 
disagreeable discovery of what he had done—that he had taken 
the wrong bracelet! It was not early. It was not until the 
aggrieved owner had twice proclaimed her loss that he felt himseif 
redden, and awoke to the consciousness that the bracelet was on 
his own arm. Even then, if he had had instant presence of mind, 
he might have extricated himself. He might have said at once, 
‘By Jove! ! think I slipped it on my wrist in pure absence of 
mind,’ or made some other excuse for his possession of it which 
would have passed muster, though one or two might have thought 
him odd. But time was everything ; such excuses to avail must 
be made at once; and he hesitated. He hated to seem odd, even 
to one or two; and he thought that presently he might find 
some chance of restoring the bracelet without being detected. So 
he hesitated, peering at the carpet, and the golden opportunity 
passed him by. Then each moment made the avowal more diffi- 
eult and less possible; until, when his host appealed to him— If 
you have hidden it for a joke, old fellow, out with it !’—he had no 
choice—or it seemed to his uneasy conscience that he had no 
choice—but to answer as he did. 

He looked up, indeed, with admirably acted surprise, and said 
his ‘1? Certainly not!’ somewhat peremptorily. 

Half a dozen of the guests were peering stupidly about as if 
they expected to find the lost article in a flower-vase, or within the 
globe of a lamp. Presently their hostess stayed these explora- 
tions. ‘Wait a moment!’ she cried abruptly, raising her head. 
‘I have it!’ 

‘Well?’ eagerly, from several. 

‘John must have moved it when he brought in the tea. That 
must be it. Ring the bell, James, and we will ask him.’ 

So it was done. John came in, and the question was put 
to him. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he said readily ; ‘I saw a bracelet. On this table, 
by the lamp.’ He indicated the table near Lady Linacre. 

‘Did you move it ?’ 

‘Move it, sir?’ the man repeated, surprised by the question, 
the silence, and the strained faces turned to him. ‘No, sir; cer- 
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tainly not. I only saw it when I was handing the tea to—to Mr. 
Wibberley, I think it was.’ 

‘Ah, very well,’ his master answered. ‘That is all. You 
may go.’ 

It was not possible, indeed, to doubt the man’s face and 
manner. But when he had left the room, an uncomfortable 
silence ensued. ‘It is very strange,’ Burton Smith said at last, 
looking from one to another, and then, for the twentieth time, 
groping under the table. 

‘It 7s very strange,’ Wibberley murmured. He felt bound to 
say something. He could not free himself from an idea that the 
others, and particularly the Indian Civilian, were casting special 
looks at him. He appeared calm enough, but he could not be 
sure of this. He felt rather as if he were each instant changing 
colour, and betraying himself to every eye. His very voice 
sounded forced to his ear as he repeated fussily, ‘ It 7s very odd— 
very odd! Where can it be?’ 

‘It cost,’ Lady Linacre quavered—irrelevantly, but by no 
means impertmently—‘ it cost fourteen thousand out there. 
Indeed it did. And that was before it was set.’ 

A hush as of awe fell upon the room. ‘ Fourteen thousand 
pounds!’ Burton Smith said softly, his hair rising on end. 

‘No, no,’ said the oid lady, who had not intended this mysti- 
fication. ‘ Not pounds ; rupees.’ 

‘I understand,’ he replied, rubbing his head. ‘But that is a 
good sum.’ 

‘It is over a thousand pounds,’ the Indian Civilian put in 
stonily, ‘at the present rate of exchange.’ 

‘But, good gracious, James!’ Mrs. Burton Smith said im- 
patiently, ‘why are you valuing Lady Linacre’s jewellery—instead 
of finding it for her? The question is, Where is it?” It must 
be here. It was on this table fifteen minutes ago. It cannot 
have been spirited away.’ 

‘If anyone,’ her husband began seriously, ‘is doing this for a 
joke, I do hope 2 

‘For a joke!’ the hostess cried sharply. ‘ Impossible !’ 

‘I say, my dear,’ he persisted, ‘if anyone is doing this for a 
joke, I hope he will own up. It seems to me that it has been 
earried far enough.’ There was a chorus of assent, half-indignant, 
half-exculpatory. But no one owned to the joke. No one 
produced the bracelet. 
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‘Well, I never!’ Mrs. Burton Smith exclaimed. And as the 
company looked at one another, it seemed as if they also had 
never known anything quite so extraordinary as this. 

‘Really, Lady Linacre, I think that it must be somewhere 
about you,’ said the host at last. ‘Would you mind giving your- 
self a good shake ?’ 

She rose, and was solemnly preparing to agitate her skirts, 
when a guest interfered. It was the Hon. Vereker May. ‘ You 
need not trouble yourself, Lady Linacre,’ he said, with a curious 
dryness. He was still standing by the fireplace. ‘It is not 
about you.’ 

‘Then where in the world is it ?’ retorted Mrs. Galantine. ‘Do 
you know ?’ 

‘If you do, for goodness’ sake speak out ;” Mrs. Burton Smith 
added indignantly; while everyone turned and stared at the 
Civilian. 

‘You had better,’ he said, ‘ask Mr. Wibberley !’ 

That was all. But something in his tone produced an electrical 
effect on everyone. Joanna, in her corner—remote, like the 
Indian, from the centre of the disturbance—turned red and 
pale, and flashed angry glances round her. For the rest, they 
wished themselves away. It was impossible to misunderstand the 
insinuation. The words, simple as they were, had in 2 moment 
put a graver complexion on the matter. Even Mrs. Burton Smith 
was silenced, looking to her husband. He looked furtively at 
Wibberley. 

And Wibberley? Up to this moment he had merely thought 
himself in an unpleasant fix, from which he must escape as best 
he could, at the expense of a little embarrassment, a slight loss 
of self-respect. Even the latter he might regain to-morrow, if 
he saw fit, by telling the truth to Mrs. Burton Smith; and in 
time the whole thing would become a subject for laughter, a stock 
dinner-party anecdote. But now! now at the first sound of the 
Indian’s voice he recognised his danger; and saw clearly in the 
hundredth part of a second that ruin, social damnation, perhaps 
worse, threatened him. His presence of mind seemed to fail him 
suddenly at sight of the pit opening at his feet. He felt himself 
reeling, choking, his head surcharged with blood. The room, the 
expectant faces all turned to him, all with that strange expression 
on them, swam round before him. He had to lay his hand on a 
chair to steady himself. 
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But he did steady himself, so far that those who marked his 
agitation did not know whether it proceeded from anger or fear. 
He drew himself up and looked straight at his accuser, holding 
the chair suspended in his hands. ‘What do you mean?’ he 
said hoarsely. 

‘IT should not have spoken,’ the Civilian continued, returning 
his gaze, and speaking in cool measured accents, ‘if Mr. Burton 
Smith had not twice appealed to us—if any joke was being played 
—to confess to it.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Well, only this,’ the old gentleman replied; ‘that I saw you 
yourself take Lady Linacre’s bracelet from that table a few 
moments before it was missed, Mr. Wibberley.’ 

‘You saw me?’ cried Wibberley. This time there was the 
ring of honest defiance, of indignant innocence, in his tone. For 
if he felt certain of one thing it was that no one had been looking 
at him when the unlucky deed was done. 

‘I did,’ replied the Civilian dispassionately. ‘My back was 
towards you. But my eyes were on this mirror ’—he touched an 
oval glass in a Venetian frame which stood on the mantelpiece— 
‘and I saw clearly, quite clearly. I am bound to say that, judging 
from the expression of your face, I was assured at the time that 
it was a trick you were playing—a jest only.’ 

Ernest Wibberley tried to frame the words, ‘ And now ? ’—tried 
to force a smile. But he could not. The perspiration sprang out 
in great beads on his face. He shook all over. He felt himself— 
and this time it was no fancy—growing livid. 

‘To the best of my belief, added the Civilian quietly, ‘the 
bracelet is on your left arm now.’ 

Wibberley tried to master, but could not, the impulse—the 
traitor impulse—which urged him to glance down at his wrist. 
The idea that the bracelet might be visible—that the damning 
evidence might be plain to every eye—overcame him. He looked 
down. Of course there was nothing to be seen; he might have 
known it, for he felt the hot clasp of the horrible thing burning 
his arm inches higher. But when he looked up again—fleeting 
as had been his glance—he found that something dreadful had 
happened to him. He faltered, and the chair dropped from his 
hands. He had never met looks like these before. He read in 
every face save one suspicion or condemnation. Thief and liar! 
He read the words in their eyes—the eyes of his quondam friends ! 
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Yet he would, he must, brazen it out; and though he could not 
utter a word he looked from them to—Joanna. 

The girl’s face was pale and scared. But her eyes—they an- 
swered his right eagerly —were ablaze with indignation. They held 
doubt, no suspicion. The moment his look fell on her, she spoke. 
‘Show them your arm!’ she cried impulsively. ‘Show them you 
have not got it, Ernest!’ with such scorn, such generous passion 
in her voice, that it did not need the tell-tale name which fell 
too glibly from her lips to betray her secret—at least to every 
woman in the room. 

‘Show them your arm!’ Ah, but that was just what he could 
not do! And as he comprehended this he gnashed his teeth. He 
saw himself netted and entrapped, and his rage and misery were 
so written in his face that the best and most merciful of those 
about him turned from him in shame and pity. Even the girl 
who loved him shrank back, clutching the manteipiece in the 
first spasm of doubt, and fear, and anguish. Her words, her 
suggestion, had taken from him his last chance. He saw it was 
so. He felt the Nemesis the more bitterly on that account ; and 
with a wild gesture, and some wilder word, he turned abruptly 
and hurried from the room, blindly seized his hat, and went down 
to the street. 

His feelings when he found himself outside were such as it is 
impossible to describe in smooth, passionless sentences. He had 
wrecked his honour and happiness in an hour. He had lost his 
place among men through a chance word We talk and read of 
a thunderbolt from the blue; but still the thing is to us unnatural. 
Some law-abiding citizen whom a moment’s passion has made a 
murderer, some strong man whom a stunning blow has left crushed 
and writhing on the ground, a twisted cripple—only these could 
fitly describe his misery and despair as he traversed the streets, 
It was misery he had brought on himself; and yet how far the 
punishment exceeded the offence! How immensely the shame 
and exposure exceeded the guilt! He had lied, and the lie had 
made him a thief! 

He went up to his rooms like one in a dream, and, scarcely 
knowing what he did, tore the bauble from his arm and flung it 
on the mantel-shelf. By his last act of bringing it away he had 
made his position a hundred times more serious, but he did not 
at once remember this. After he had sat a while, however, with 
his head between his hands, wondering if this really were him- 
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self—if this really had happened to himself, this dreadful thing !— 
he began to see things more clearly. Still, he could not at once 
make up his mind what to do. Beyond some hazy idea of return- 
ing the bracelet by the first post, and going on the Continent—of 
course, he must resign his employment—he had settled nothing, 
when a step outside made him start to his feet. Someone 
knocked at the door of his chambers. He stood pallid and listen- 
ing, struck by a sudden fear. 

‘ The police!’ he said to himself. 

But a moment’s thought satisfied him that it was improbable, 
if not impossible, that this summons should be theirs ; and he went 
to the door listlessly and threw it open. On the mat stood Burton 
Smith, in a soft slouched hat, his hands thrust into the pockets of 
his overcoat. Wibberley just glanced at him, and saw that he was 
alone; and then, leaving him to shut the door, returned to his 
chair, and sat down in his old attitude, with his head between 
his hands. He looked already a broken man. 

Burton Smith followed him in, and stood a moment. looking 
down at him uncomfortably enough. It is bad to have had such a 
scene as has been described at your house, but it is worse, if a man 
be a man, to face a fellow-creature in his time of shame. At any 
rate, Burton Smith felt it so. ‘ Look here, Wibberley,’ he said at 
length, as much embarrassed as if he had been the thief. ‘ Look 
here, it will be better to hush this up. Give me this confounded 
‘bracelet to hand back to Lady Linacre, and the thing shall go 
no farther.’ 

His tone was curiously suggestive both of old friendship and 
present contempt and pity. But when he had to repeat his ques- 
tion, when Wibberley gave him no answer, his voice grew harsher. 
Even then the man with the hidden face did not speak, but pointed 
with an impatient gesture to the mantel-shelf. 

Burton Smith stepped briskly to the place indicated, and 
looked. He was anxious to spare the culprit as far as possible. 
Yes, there was the bracelet. He seized it, anxious, if the truth 
be known, to escape from the place with all speed. But he laid it 
down the next instant as quickly as he had taken it up, and his 
brows came together as he turned sternly upon his companion. 

‘This is not the bracelet!’ he said. There was no smack of 
old affection in his tone now; it was wholly hostile. His patience 
was exhausted. ‘ Lady Linacre’s was a diamond bracelet of great 
value, as you know. This is a plain gold thing worth two or three 
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pounds. For heaven’s sake, man!’ he added with sudden vehe- 
mence, ‘for your own sake, do not play the fool now! Where is 
the bracelet ?’ 

No doubt despair had partially benumbed Wibberley’s mind, 
for still he did not speak, and Burton Smith had to put his 
question more than once before he got an answer. When Wib- 
berley did at last look up it was with a dazed face. ‘What is it?’ 
he muttered, avoiding the other's eyes. 

‘This is not Lady Linacre’s bracelet.’ 

‘It is not?’ 

‘No; certainly not.’ 

Still confused, still avoiding the other’s grave look, Wibberley 
rose and took the bracelet in his hand, and glanced askance at it. 
And then Burton Smith saw him start violently. 

‘It is of the same shape,’ repeated the barrister, ice in his 
voice—he thought the exchange a foolish, transparent artifice. 
‘But Lady Linacre’s has a large brilliant where that has a plain 
boss. That is not Lady Linacre’s bracelet.’ 

Wibberley turned away, the circlet in his hand, and went to the 
window, where he stood for quite a moment looking out into the 
darkness. The curtains were not drawn. As he stood there, other- 
wise motionless, his shoulders trembled so violently that a certain 
dreadful suspicion seized his late host; and the latter desisted 
from watching him and looked about, but in vain, for a phial or 
glass. 

At the end of the minute Wibberley turned. For the first 
time he confronted his visitor. His eyes were strangely bright, 
his face very pale; but his mouth was set strong and firm. ‘I 
never said it was!’ he answered grimly. 

‘Was what?’ 

‘I never said it was Lady Linacre’s. It was you who said that,’ 
he continued, his head high, a singular change evident in his de- 
meanour, an incisiveness almost harsh in his tone. ‘It was you 
—you who suspected me! I could not show you my arm because 
I had that bracelet on it.’ 

‘ And whose bracelet is it?’ Burton Smith murmured doubt- 
fully, shaken as much by the sudden change in the man’s de- 
meanour as by his denial. 

‘It is your cousin’s—Miss Burton’s. We are engaged,’ replied 
Wibberley sternly—so entirely had the two changed places. ‘ She 
intended to tell you to-morrow. I sawit on the table, and secreted 
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it when I thought that no one was looking. It was a foolish thing 
to do.’ 

‘And it was Joanna’s bracelet that Vereker May saw you 
take ?’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

Burton Smith said a word about the Civilian which we need 
not repeat. Then he added, ‘ But why on earth, old fellow, did 
you not explain ?’ , 

‘ Firstly,’ Wibberley replied with force, ‘ because I should have 
had to proclaim my engagement to all those fools; and I had not 
Joanna’s permission to do that. And secondly—well, I did not 
wish to confess to being such an idiot as I was.’ 

‘Umph!’ said Burton Smith, slowly, an odd light in his eyes, 
‘I think you were a fool, but—I suppose you will shake hands?’ 

‘Certainly, old man.’ And they did so, warmly. 

‘ Now, then,’ continued the barrister, his face becoming serious 
again, ‘the question is, where is Lady Linacre’s bracelet ?’ 

‘That is hardly my business,’ Wibberley answered. ‘I am 
sure you will excuse me saying so. I have had trouble enough 
with it—I know that—and, if you do not mind, I am off to bed.’ 

But though his friend left him on the instant, Wibberley did 
not go to bed at once. Burton Smith hurrying homeward—to find 
when he reached Onslow Mansions that Lady Linacre’s bracelet had 
been discovered in a flounce of her dress—would have been surprised, 
very much surprised indeed, could he have looked into the cham- 
bers a minute later—a minute after his own departure. He would 
have seen his friend cast down on his knees before a great chair, 
his face hidden, his form shaken by wild hysterical sobbing. For 
Wibberley was moved for once to the inmost depths of his nature. 
It is not given to all men to awake and find their doom a dream. 
Only in dreams, indeed, does the cripple get his strength again, 
and the murderer his old place among his fellow-men. Wibberley 
was fortunate. 

And the lesson? Did he take it toheart? Well, lessons and 
morals are out of fashion. Or stay—ask Joanna. She should know. 








